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The First English Translators of 
Trajano Boccalini’s Ragguagli di Parnaso: 
A Study of Literary Relationships 


By Wi.u1aM F, Marquart 


HE INFLUENCE of Boccalini’s Ragguagli di Parnaso in England 
‘oe the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has received 
almost no attention in the histories of English literature. Such neglect 
is unaccountable. The signs that Boccalini’s fanciful exposure of 
political, literary, and social absurdities in the form of daily news 
reports of the occurrences in Apollo’s court attracted immediate and 
enduring interest in England are too numerous to ignore. Within 
six years of the publication of the Ragguagli in Venice in 1612, 
Boccalini is mentioned favorably in Edmund Bolton’s Hy percritica; 
or A Rule of Judgment for Writing, or Reading Our History’s, 
and within twelve years no less a translator than John Florio had 
undertaken to make him available in English. During the next hun- 
dred years Boccalini found adaptors, imitators, and even a full-length 
translator among men of affairs, propagandists, poets, and aristocrats. 
The most obvious lines of this development have already been sug- 


1In Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), 
I, 84. 
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gested in certain isolated articles,’ but the gaps in our knowledge 
must be filled before we can assess the full extent of Boccalini’s 
influence on English literature. 

There is yet, for example, no complete account of the first attempts 
to adapt the Ragguwagli to the tastes of English readers and to the 
special purposes of particular men. The present paper will discuss 
_ the relationship between the first two English adaptations of the 
Ragguagh—an anonymous tract entitled Newes from Pernassus 
(1622) and Sir William Vaughan’s The New-found Politicke (1626), 
the relationship between the anonymous and the two known 
translators involved, and the nature of the treatment accorded 
Boccalini’s work. Accidental discovery of unmistakable identity 
between these works led to the unearthing of facts which shed light 
upon such matters as the relationship between politics and literature, 
between writers and patrons, between editors and collaborators, and 
between translations and their originals in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. In order to give this disparate material some coherence I have 


2See Rudolf Brotanek, “Trajano Boccalinis Einfluss auf die englische Literatur? 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, CX1 (1903), 405-14, 
and Richard Thomas, “Trajano Boccalini’s Influence upon English Literature? 
Aberystwyth Studies, Il (1922), 73-102. Both studies, however, are incomplete. 
Neither mentions William Vaughan’s The Golden Fleece (1626), an avowed imita- 
tion of the Ragguagli. For a statement about Boccalini’s influence upon literary 
criticism, see Spingarn’s discussion in Critical Essays, 1, xxiv-xxv, and in The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, VMI, 310. 

An attempt by Philip H. Gray (“Suckling’s A Sessions of the Poets as a Ballad: 
Boccalini’s ‘Influence’ Examined} Studies in Philology, XXXVI [1939], 60-69) to 
refute Spingarn’s assertion that Suckling had been influenced by Boccalini and to 
emphasize the English character of “A Sessions” reveals the general inadequacy of 
our knowledge of Boccalini’s reception in England. Mr. Gray argues that since only 
two works derived from Boccalini—Scott’s Newes from Pernassus and Vaughan’s 
The Golden Fleece, neither of which “deals with literary matters” (64, n. 14) —had 
appeared in English before 1638, Suckling could not have taken the idea of a session 
of poets from Boccalini. But the Fleece does deal with literary matters. Among those 
summoned before Apollo’s court are the writers John Florio, Geoffrey Chaucer, and 
Walter Mapes. Furthermore, Mr. Gray errs in saying that the work is “an adaptation 
of Ragguaglio No. 77, 2nd Century” It is a general imitation in which Vaughan has 
“resolved to use the name of the great Apollo, not Heathenish, but Christian, after 
the example of Traiano Boccalini” (sig. C3). Mr. Gray’s only justification for linking 
the work with a particular “ragguaglio” is that Vaughan in one of his chapters (Pt. 
II, XVI) alludes to utterances by certain of Boccalini’s characters which do appear 
in Ragguaglio LXXVII, but in Centuria Prima. More serious, however, is Mr. Gray’s 
unawareness of The New-found Politicke as a translation of parts of the Ragguagli 
which treat of literary matters. 
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divided it into two parts—the first dealing with matters related to 
the genesis of the two works, particularly of the Politicke, and the 
second with the nature of the transformation that took place when 
the Ragguagli appeared in an English dress. 


I 


Although it has been known for over fifty years that John Florio 
contributed Part I of Sir William Vaughan’s three-part translation 
and adaptation of Trajano Boccalini’s Ragguagli,, The New-found 
Politicke, the anonymous translator of Part II has never been identi- 
fied. Miss Frances Yates suggests that he may be Robert Burton.* She 
is led to this conjecture by the claim of intimacy between Florio, 
Burton, and himself that Vaughan makes in his Golden Fleece, ap- 
pearing soon after the Politicke, also in 1626. 

When we examine the passage from which Miss Yates proceeded 
to her conclusion we can easily understand why she was persuaded 
that Burton had had a hand in the Politicke. Vaughan’s words seem 
designed to create the impression, without saying so explicitly, that 
Florio, Burton, and he had been collaborators. 


When swift winged Fame by sound of Trumpet had published at Par- 
nassus, what great contentment and pleasing comfort the wise and 
couragious Prince Charles Monarch of Great Brittaine, tooke in reading 
the Ragualioes and Avisoes of this high and transcendent Court, written 
by Boccalini in Italian, and with kind and gracious acceptation recieved 
them Englished at the hands of one Vaughan a Cambrobritain together 
with certaine presents called Cambrensium Caroleia, which were sent 
from the Muses and the Graces by the said Messenger, and withall, that 
his Highnesse had devoted himself and his Kingdomes to bee perpetually 
governed by the Lawes, Charters, and Prescriptions of Apolloes Court 
....and because the said Vaughan, whom his Majestie graced with the 
title Orpheus Junior, and one Democritus Junior, which published the 
Anatomie of Melancholie, and one Jobn Florio a \earned Italian were the 


Frances Yates (John Florio [Cambridge, England, 1934], p. 306) states that Morris 
W. Croll (Modern Language Notes, XXXIV [1919], 376) was the first to point this 
out in print. He had, however, been anticipated: see Brotanek, p. 411. 


4Yates, p. 308. Douglas Bush (English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century 
{Oxford, 1945], p. 503) repeats Miss Yates’ attribution. 
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first messengers which blazed and reported these joyfull tidings, Apollo 
admitted them all three into his palace as extraordinary Waiters.° 


Miss Yates and Vaughan notwithstanding, however, there can no 
longer be any doubt that the translator of Part II was not Burton. 
The anonymous collaborator, “unto whom,’ as Vaughan puts it in 
his preface, “the commonwealth cannot as yet be beholding for his 
name,’ was Thomas Scott, sometime rector of Norwich and chap- 
lain at Utrecht. A glance at Scott’s Newes from Pernassus, first pub- 
lished in “Helicon” (Utrecht) in 1622,° reveals that it and Part II 
of the Politicke are essentially one." 

The changes that Vaughan wrought in the Newes in taking it over 
are Clearly not calculated to conceal his borrowing. Scott’s wording 
is not tampered with and even his chapter headings are left intact. 
The work has, however, been reduced in length. Of the eighteen 
chapters comprising the Newes seven have been eliminated. Five of 
the seven were omitted because they had already been translated by 
Florio in Part I. The other two were probably omitted because 
Vaughan needed space and because they were not as critical of Spain 
as the rest of Scott’s adaptation from Boccalini. The final chapter of 
the Newes, although Scott’s own creation and not derived from the 
Ragguagli, Vaughan also retained. He was probably attracted by the 
forthrightness of the language in which Scott raises a battle cry of 
resistance to the steady encroachment of Spain upon the liberties of 
nations. 

Why did Vaughan feel constrained to keep Scott’s connection 
with the Politicke a secret? A look at Scott’s life and writings may 
give a partial answer to this question. 


5The Golden Fleece, sigs. D3v-D4. Vaughan did not intend the words “Englished 
at the hands of one Vaughan a Cambrobritain” to be taken literally. He had carefully 
stated in his preface to the Politicke that he had translated only Part III—actually less 
than one third of the entire work. 


6Although published anonymously, this work is part of a collection of twenty- 
four tracts in the Britwell Library with the following title page: The Workes of the 
most famous and reverend Divine, Mr. Thomas Scot, Batchelor in Divinitie, some- 
times Preacher in Norwich. Printed at Utrick, 1624. (The Britwell Handlist [London, 
1933], Il, 871-2). 

7It is curious that the two persons who have written on Boccalini’s influence in 
England should have failed to point out the relationship between these works in their 
discussions of them. See Brotanek, p. 409, and Thomas, p. 83. 
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The first fact of interest about Scott is that he played a leading 
part in the popular opposition to James I’s efforts to negotiate a 
marriage between Prince Charles and the Infanta of Spain. So suc- 
cessful was Scott in stirring up the English clergy and the people 
against the projected match with the first of his anonymous tracts, 
Vox Populi (1620), that he had to flee from England early in 1621 
to escape the king’s wrath. Succeeding tracts, such as Vox Dei (1622), 
An Experimental Discoverie of Spanish Practices (1623), and Vox 
Regi (1624), all printed in Utrecht, Holland, served to increase 
Opposition to James’ policy of appeasing Spain.* At the time the 
Politicke was being prepared for publication Scott was with the 
English garrison at Utrecht where he had been continuously since 
1623, serving as chaplain and turning out tracts against the Spanish 
monarchy. 

The second important fact about Scott is that he was stabbed to 
death on June 18, 1626, one month and a day after the Politicke had 
been entered in the Stationers’ Registers.’ To many of his contem- 
poraries his murder looked like political assassination, but the best 
available evidence indicates that it was merely the work of a de- 
mented soldier.*° By the time the news of the murder reached Eng- 
land—about July 7**—the Politicke was already off the presses.’? 

If we assume that Scott’s connection with the work was kept 
secret because he was persona non grata at court, there are never- 
theless some obvious questions to be answered. Why did Vaughan 
use Scott’s work instead of making a fresh translation? Did he hope 
or intend by his silence to prevent Scott’s connection with the Poli- 


8For the effect of Scott’s writings upon the royal policies and the salient facts about 
Scott’s life, see Louis B. Wright, “Propaganda Against James I’s ‘Appeasement’ of 
Spain; Huntington Library Quarterly, V1 (1943), 149-72. 


°A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, ed. Ed- 
ward Arber (London, 1877), IV, 122. 


10Wright, p. 151. 


11A Mr. Pory writing from London, July 7, 1626, to the Rev. Joseph Mead gives 
an account of the murder of Scott in such a way as to suggest that the news had just 
arrived. See Thomas Birch, The Court and Times of Charles the First (London, 
1848), I, 123-4. 

12In The Golden Fleece (sig. B) Vaughan sets the time of Prince Charles’ reading 
of Boccalini “Englished” as the spring of 1626. 
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ticke from being known? What was the personal relationship be- 
tween Scott and the other translators? 

For the best explanation of why Vaughan used Scott’s previously 
published translation rather than a fresh one we need only to examine 
the circumstances of Vaughan’s life just before the time of the 
publication of the Politicke. Ever since 1617, when he had financed 
the sending of two shiploads of settlers to Newfoundland, Vaughan 
had been trying to establish a colony there. The enterprise, destined 
to fail by 1632, was already faltering by 1625, and Vaughan’s efforts 
to keep the colony going had exhausted him financially. He then tried 
to win the support of the powerful and the wealthy. First he appealed 
to particular individuals. Part I of The Golden Fleece is a record of 
the persistence with which Vaughan pressed various important men 
to help him maintain his colony. When this method apparently failed, 
he turned again to publication, an activity which he had abandoned 
after the appearance of the fifth edition of his Directions for Health 
in 1617. Between 1625 and 1630 he published four new works and 
reissued two of his old ones. His dedicatory letter in The New- 
landers Cure (1630)—the last of the works written in behalf of the 
colony—reveals vividly his anxieties and his purpose: 


... during such time as I remayned in this Kingdome, for the setling of 
my private Fortunes, which for aught I see, I must chiefly relye upon to 
supply me there, untill the Plantation be better strengthened, and fearing 
the displeasure of the Almighty, who threatens those, which causelessly 
looke backe at his Plow: I sent forth (like Noahs Dove) my late Workes, 
called The Golden Fleece, and my Cambrensium Caroleia, to stirre up 
our [landers Mindes to assist and support for a time our New-found Ile. 
(sig. A6v) 


The Politicke, though not mentioned here, was no less a work of 
propaganda than the other three. In its dedicatory letter to King 
Charles Vaughan states: 


And because my chiefest cares for many yeeres have beene fixt upon 
that most hopefull Plantation in the Iland commonly called The New- 
found Land, | entituled this Worke The New-found Politicke, as well in 
regard of my affection devoted to that place, as for the newnesse of the 
stile and matter. (sig. *2v) 
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Viewed then in the light of the exigencies that prompted Vaughan 
to produce the work, his virtually wholesale inclusion of Scott’s 
Newes is not inexplicable. Since speed was of the utmost importance, 
Vaughan had to construct his work from materials that lay at hand. 

When we look more closely into the genesis of the Politicke, we 
find other indications that it was hastily put together from readily 
accessible materials. Florio’s part, like Scott’s, had probably also been 
completed long before the Politicke was conceived and had prob- 
ably been intended for a purpose different from that which it finally 
served, The suggestion that Florio had had in mind a design different 
from that of Scott or Vaughan lies in the fact that Florio’s part con- 
tains at the head of each chapter not merely the chapter-heading but 
also the centuria and ragguaglio number it has in Boccalini’s work. 
In Scott’s and Vaughan’s parts, however, these centuria and raggua- 
glio numbers do not appear. The most plausible explanation for this 
curious difference is that Florio had planned a complete translation 
of the Ragguagli comparable to his translation of Montaigne’s Essais, 
that he had made his chapters correspond to those of his original in 
every respect, and that neither editor nor printer had bothered to 
impose the thoroughgoing uniformity on all parts of the book which 
would have obliterated the traces of Florio’s original design. 

If this explanation is correct, it is interesting to speculate how near 
Florio came to contributing another major translation to English 
literature. Unfortunately our speculations can proceed only if we 
know Florio’s method of work—whether he began with the first of 
the “ragguagli” and then made his way in numerical sequence toward 
the last or whether he translated them at random, guided only by his 
changing moods and interests. If he followed the former method, he 
must have translated nearly all of the Ragguagli, for some of his 
chapters are taken from the final part of the work. Unless we assume, 
however, that he translated merely at random, we must explain what 
happened to the two hundred odd chapters that Vaughan would 
have had to discard after using only twenty-eight of them. It would 
be pouring infamy upon mere literary nonentity to charge Vaughan 
with having sacrificed for the sake of his Politicke a possible “Florio’s 
Boccalini’’ 

For additional support of the theory just outlined we need only 
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turn to the facts of Florio’s life. Florio, before his death in 1625—the 
year before the Politicke was published—had stipulated in his will 
that to “the right honourable, my singulare, and ever honored good 
Lord William Earle of Pembroke” be given “all my Italian French 
and Spanish bookes, as well printed as unprinted, being in number 
about Three hundred and fortie’’ The earl is to place the books in 
his library “eyther at Wilton, or els at Baynards Castle at London” 
and he is asked to “give Way and favorable assistance that my Dic- 
tionaries and Dialogues may bee printed and the proffit therof 
accrue unto my wife:’** Strikingly enough both Scott and Vaughan 
belonged to Pembroke’s circle too. He had been Scott’s patron for 
some time,"* but he had become Vaughan’s only a short time before. 
In 1625 Vaughan had addressed a long Latin poem to him in his 
Cambrensium Caroleia and in 1626 he had dedicated the sixth edition 
of his Directions for Health to him. Is it too far-fetched to suggest 
that Vaughan may have received from Pembroke the manuscript of 
Florio’s unfinished translation of the Ragguagli and that he may even 
have been encouraged by Pembroke to use as much of Scott’s version 
as he saw fit??® 

The question whether Vaughan hoped or intended permanently 
to prevent Scott’s name from being associated with the Politicke 
cannot be answered as categorically as the question why he used 
Scott’s work. Logic suggests, however, that he could not have had 
such intention. The anonymity of Scott’s tracts did not, as we have 
seen, protect him from the king’s wrath. Furthermore, the various 
references to Scott and his works in the letters and journals of his 
contemporaries indicate that his authorship of the anonymous tracts 


18Quoted by Yates, p. 312. 

14Wright, p. 150. 

15Miss Yates (p. 309), noting that Vaughan in his Newlanders Cure (1630) men- 
tions having spent the summer of 1625 in Sir Thomas Button’s house, which she 


takes to be Button’s house in Fulham, the neighborhood of Florio’s last residence, _ 


suggests that Vaughan and Florio might have planned the Politicke together at that 
time. Despite the many suggestions of intimacy between Vaughan and Florio in The 
Golden Fleece and despite the fact that one of their most intimate conversations is 
recorded on the same page as a reference to Boccalini “Englished? there is no sug- 
gestion that they ever worked together on the Politicke. In fact, the expression, 
“Englished at the hands of one Vaughan a Cambrobritainy suggests that Vaughan 
considered himself solely responsible for the publication of the work. 
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was generally known,” and hence that any one who had read Scott’s 
Newes would probably have recognized his hand in the Politicke. 
Finally, the inclusion of the chapter of the Newes which contains 
Scott’s own ideas expressed in his own strong idiom indicates that 
Vaughan was not trying very hard to conceal the identity of its 
author. Nevertheless, since Vaughan never availed himself of numer- 
ous opportunities in his later writings to clear up the mystery he had 
created, we must assume that he intended to leave it untouched. If it 
was not simply that he considered the “open secret” not worth clear- 
ing up, his reason for concealing Scott’s identity will probably always 
be a perplexing question. 

What the personal relationship among the three contributors to 
the Politicke was has already been suggested, but the question may 
now be answered directly. That Vaughan and Florio had been inti- 
mate friends some time before the publication of the Politicke is 
amply attested in The Golden Fleece, but they had probably been at 
least acquaintances as far back as 1600, the year in which Matthew 
Gwinne, Florio’s intimate friend and acknowledged helper on the 
Montaigne, wrote commendatory verses for Vaughan’s The Golden 
Grove. That either Vaughan or Florio knew Scott intimately is un- 
likely since Scott was absent from England almost continuously 
from 1621 until the time of his death—the period in which the two 
friends were most intimate—and since Scott’s name does not appear 
in the writings of either. That Scott had any direct connection with 
the Politicke is also improbable since he was at Utrecht at the time it 
was being prepared. It is possible, however, that Vaughan and Florio 
may have known of Scott through Pembroke and may even have met 
him on one of his brief intervals in England after 1621. Indeed, Florio 
may very well have been inspired by Scott’s Newes to undertake his 
translation of Boccalini. 


II 


From what we have seen of the genesis of the Politicke we are 
already aware that it is a very inexact rendering of the Ragguagli, It 
is, indeed, not Boccalini “Englished” but Boccalini adapted to suit 


16See, e. g., Wright, pp. 152-5. 
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primarily the tastes, prejudices, and purposes of Sir William Vaughan. 
The work represents less than one fifth of the total number of chap- 
ters in the Ragguagli. The Ragguagli contains 296 chapters, the Poli- 
ticke only fifty-eight. Of these fifty-eight three are not even from 
the Ragguagli. One of them—the last chapter of Part II[—is the inter- 
polation by Scott, and the other two—the first and last chapters of 
Part [[I—are interpolations by Vaughan.’ Furthermore, except for 
the fact that the first chapter of the Politicke translates the first “rag- 
guaglio,’ the chapter-sequence of the adaptation does not correspond 
in any way to the “ragguaglio” sequence of the original. Florio’s part 
contains chapters from all three parts of the Ragguagli mixed to- 
gether without any recognizable pattern. Scott’s and Vaughan’s parts, 
unlike Florio’s, each take chapters from only one part of the Rag- 
guagli—Scott’s from Centuria III and Vaughan’s from Centuria I— 
but, as in Florio’s, the sequence of their chapters does not in any way 
correspond to that of the original. 

The reason Vaughan is able to do such violence to Boccalini’s 
work and still keep some semblance of unity is that the Ragguagli 
itself has no structural unity. Once the first “ragguaglio” has estab- 
lished the setting as Apollo’s court in Parnassus and has made evident 
the fact that each succeeding “ragguaglio” will be a daily news report 
of the controversies brought before Apollo for judgment, the num- 
ber of news items and the sequence in which they are presented do 
not matter. Taking advantage of the looseness of structure of the 
Ragguagli, Vaughan selects only those items that can be made to suit 
his various purposes: to stir up hatred against Spain, to direct atten- 
tion to the advantages of colonization, and to moralize against certain 
vices and classes of men. 

Differences between the Politicke and its original less striking than 
those due to the rejecting of the greater part of the work but more 
interesting to the student of seventeenth-century English culture are 
those due to the peculiarities of Renaissance translation in general: 


17Miss Yates (p. 302) makes some erroneous and ambiguous statements in her brief 
comparison of the Ragguagli and the Politicke. She asserts that all of the second part 
of the latter comes from the third part of the Ragguagli and that all of the third part 
except two chapters comes from the first part of the Ragguagli, but she does not 
point out that these chapters are not from Boccalini at all. The impression left upon 
the reader is that they come from another part of the Ragguagli. 
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the condensing or expanding of portions of the original, the render- 
ing in concrete terms of ideas expressed in general terms in the 
original or vice versa, the imposing of rhetorical patterns different 
from those employed in the original, and the Anglicizing of ideas 
and customs in the original that are foreign to the English reader.** 
Each of our translators, however, is influenced by these practices in 
a different way and to a different degree. An understanding of pre- 
cisely how and why the methods of each differ will enable us to see 
clearly the nature of the changes wrought in Boccalini and may 
help to explain why so important an authority on style as T. S. Eliot 
ranks Florio higher than even Sir Thomas North as a translator.”® 

The most fundamental difference between Florio and the other 
two translators is that he is more accurate in rendering Boccalini’s 
meaning. This is due partly, of course, to his greater familiarity with 
the Italian language and Italian modes of thinking. It is due even 
more, however, to his greater loyalty to the spirit and text of Bocca- 
lini. Both Scott and Vaughan frequently omit from or add to their 
translations of the Ragguagli sentences or even whole paragraphs 
wherever their tastes or prejudices impel them to “improve” upon 
their original. But Florio permits himself no such liberties. His devia- 
tions are dictated mainly by considerations of style—by his efforts to 
communicate in thought and word-patterns that are stimulating and 
attractive to his readers. 

For a graphic understanding of the methods of Florio, our best 
procedure is to compare the five chapters in the Newes which 
Vaughan discarded with those by Florio which he retained. The 
most striking difference between the work of the two translators is, 
as has been noted, Scott’s tendency to omit portions of the original. 
It is easy to explain these omissions. Scott, always primarily the 
propagandist and only incidentally the artist, and hence usually un- 
able to contain his impatience at the indirectness of Boccalini’s satire 
against Spain, frequently omits paragraphs which delay the impact 
of a pungent piece of satire. He omits, for example, several para- 


18For a discussion of the practices of Renaissance translators in general and an 
analysis of Florio’s Montaigne, see F. O. Matthiessen, Translation An Elizabethan Art 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1931). 


19Broadcast talk on Tudor Translators, June, 1929. Cited by Yates, p. 239. 
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graphs from a tirade in which the French monarchy warns Spain of 
the great difficulties she will experience in conquering the Italians if 
she persists in her efforts to establish a universal monarchy.” Scott 
may not have sympathized with Boccalini’s extravagant praise of the 
Italians or he may have felt that it was not sufficiently damaging to 
Spain. Florio, naturally enough, translated these paragraphs with 
feeling, and Vaughan may have chosen his chapters instead of Scott’s 
merely because Scott slighted some of the sentiments that Florio 
cherished. 

Another difference between Scott’s and Florio’s work is that the 
latter manifests a penchant for balanced phrases and doublets which 
the former does not. Whereas Scott frequently translates two bal- 
anced phrases in Boccalini by a single more generalized phrase, Florio 
rarely simplifies Boccalini’s rhetorical pattern; he is more likely to 
elaborate upon it, as in the following example: 


Scott: which for suspition of her hath not armed himself. (9) 


Florio: but for feare & suspition of her, hath at some time or other bin 
driven to put on a jacket of maile, or a Cuirace of steele. (70) 


Boccalini: che per sospetto di lei non si sia posto indosso il giaco di maglia, 
e la corazza di ferro. (III, 13) 


Sometimes Florio doubles whole phrases for the sake of balance: 


Scott: deprived of the benefit of being able ever after to make the simple 
multitude beleeve, that blacke was white. (20) 


Florio: deprived of the hope and benefit, to be at any time more able to 
depaint unto the silly credulous people, white for blacke, or chalke for 
chese. (67) 
Boccalini: o poter mai pit alla semplice brigata dipinger il bianco pet il 
nero. (III, 10) 

A practice not characteristic of Florio but characteristic of Scott 
is that of giving Boccalini’s thought a sharp twist without altering his 


wording very much, especially when Spain is being criticized, as for — 


example: 


20Newes from Pernassus, p. 39; The New-found Politicke, pp. 82-3. Henceforth, 
the numbers in parentheses following quotations will refer to the pages of these two 
works or of Traiano Boccalini, Ragguagli di Parnaso e Pietra del Paragone Politico, 
ed. Giuseppe Rua (3 vols., Bari, 1934-48). 
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Scott: Being then more advised then couragious, she is more dangerous 
to her friend in peace, then to her enemy in warre. (13) 


Florio: She being then more wittily-warie than boldly couragious, it 
followeth, that she is more mischievous unto her enemies in times of 
peace, then warre. (174) 


Boccalini: Essendo ella dunque pit sagace che ardita, di maggior danno 
é al suo nemico nella pace, che nella guerra. (III, 16) 


In this example we also see in the word “wittily-warie” Florio’s 
skill in coining alliterative compounds, a device which gives vigor 
and surprise to his Montaigne. Scott shows no such daring and 
inventiveness. 

If Scott took liberties with Boccalini because he was primarily a 
propagandist and Florio because he strove for particular rhetorical 
effects, Vaughan’s deviations have a greater variety of explanations. 
The most common of his deviations are those due to his faulty Italian 
—a weakness which he confesses in his letter of dedication to King 
Charles when he alludes to his share in the Politicke: 


and the Third part by me, although farre inferiour unto either of them 
for any knowledge which I dare arrogate to my selfe in the Italian 
Tongue, having discontinued the use thereof since my returne out of 
Italie, being about 24 yeeres past, untill this present time. (sig. *2) 


Vaughan’s failure to understand Boccalini is obvious in many in- 
stances. For example, where Boccalini makes one of the courtiers of 
Parnassus praise Venice for the fact that her nobles conduct them- 
selves so as to seem “non cittadini di una ben ordinata republica, ma 
uomini nati per comandare soggetti discesi da sangue reale” (I, 25), 
Vaughan makes him praise Venice “for brave Commanders, as if they 
were subjects descended from Royall bloud” (196). In another in- 
stance he translates an observation that Venice, though constantly 
studying how to maintain peace, “non ad altro con vigilanza e assidu- 
ita maggiore piu attendesse che a perpetuamente far preparamenti da 
guerra” (I, 26) as “this most famous Republicke, did altogether bend 
their endeavours unto Peace, and to no other end at all, withall their 
vigilancy and care, not studying to make perpetuall preparations for 
the warres as others did” (197), giving tlie reader an impression of 
Venice exactly the opposite of that intended by Boccalini. 
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Sometimes Vaughan, faced with a passage whose exact meaning 
eludes him, will spell out his translation literally, using English words 
which sound like the Italian words which he does not understand. 
The result is frequently unidiomatic and even ludicrous. For ex- 
ample, a Boccalini passage in which Apollo is advised to allow his 
followers “competente spazio di tempo, accid negli animi loro aves- 
sero potuto far un poco di bucato” before installing a window in their 
breasts which will make their thoughts visible to all (I, 261), Vaughan 
renders as Apollo’s being urged “to grant them some competent time 
to purifie their mindes, and to lay them a little a bucking” (217). 

A practice that Vaughan has in common with Scott is that of omit- 
ting portions of his original. Vaughan’s omissions, however, are more 
numerous than Scott’s and are made for more various reasons. They 
usually contain ideas that Vaughan does not acquiesce in. He omits, 
for example, an extended passage which develops the idea that men 
are animals, though reasonable animals (I, 263)—a notion far too 
modern and unorthodox for Vaughan to tolerate. Later in the same 
chapter (I, 279), from a long speech by Cato in which various vices 
of the human race are described, he translates only the proposal that 
the best cure for humanity’s ills would be to drown all males past the 
age of twelve and all females of whatever age. Such simple solutions 
to the problems of the human race are common in Vaughan’s writ- 
ings. In another chapter he omits a passage stating that the singling 
out of Pompey and Caesar for position and honor at too early an age 
was the ruin of Rome (I, 27), and later in the same chapter another 
passage approving the fact that the supreme tribunal of Venice, the 
Council of Ten, had the power to reduce at once any would-be Pom- 
pey or Caesar (I, 30). Vaughan’s trust in the strong ruler and his dis- 
trust of the sharing of authority seem to be reflected in this omission. 

A special type of omission characteristic of Vaughan is the leaving 
out of details in a scene or episode for the purpose of altering the 
emotional effect it has on the reader. The change produced is in- 


variably a simplification, a reduction of the subtlety of tone in the © 


original to something more obvious. By way of illustration we may 
observe Vaughan’s treatment of the final paragraph of a chapter in 
the Ragguagli dealing with the problems of imperialism. The prob- 
lems are presented allegorically in the story of a shepherd who has 
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tried to extend the boundaries of his land and increase the size of his 
flock. Boccalini’s 


...€ in un sol mese l’infelice perdette il frutto e il capitale, e con risa 
grande di tutti i pastori dell’ Arcadia, di pastor felicissimo ch’ egli era di 
una nobilissima mandra, per la sua avara ambizione divenne misero mer- 
catante di pelli di pecore, infelici reliquie della sua lacrimevole mercatan- 
zia. Disordine gravissimo, e tutto cagionato dall’ ignoranza che hanno gli 
uomini dell’ aritmetica pastorale: la qualle in tanto é diversa dalla mer- 
cantile che si usa negli altri negozi, che a Menalca, che in cinquecento 
pecore guadagnava cinquecento scudi |’anno, non riusci bene il conto di 
guadagnarne mille in un migliaio; perché nell’ aritmetica ordinaria é cosa 
verissima che due volte cinque fa dieci, tre volte cinque quindeci, e cosf 
di mano in mano: ma nell’ abbaco dell’ aritmetica pastorale due volte 
cinque fa tre, e tre volte cinque fa uno; quatro volte cinque fa quel zero, 
che manda in rovina chi per troppo abbracciare stringe niente. (I, 173) 


is rendered thus: 


Poore Menalcas upon the report of this tragicall event became the by- 
word and subject of laughter to all Arcadia for this his ambitious enter- 
prise; and was pointed at with the more fingers, even of very boyes, when 
afterwards he was faine to turne a petty merchant of skins, the unlucky 
relicks of a lamentable charge, and the presaging tokens of his owne fu- 
nerals; for indeed the mans heart-strings brake of very sorrow and melan- 
choly, leaving his house, that sometimes flourished among the best of us 
in Arcadia, now desolate and most miserable. (184) 


In his effort to evoke a sentimental response Vaughan has ignored for 
the moment the fact that Menalcas is a symbol. By holding up 
Menalcas as a man whose misfortunes should be pitied, Vaughan 
prevents the reader from seeing the full significance of Boccalini’s 
allegory. In omitting the narrator’s sardonic observations about 
Menalcas’ plight being the result of his failure to grasp the special 
nature of pastoral arithmetic, he discards a subtle touch of irony and 
at the same time spares the reader from struggling with a rather com- 
plicated mathematical equation. 

More numerous even than Vaughan’s omissions and more indica- 
tive of his character and temperament are his additions. These ad- 
ditions have various explanations. In some instances Vaughan merely 
makes Boccalini’s language more concrete, as for example: “the which 
words were afterwards carried by some pick-thanks to Apollo” 
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(185) for “le quali, come delitto capitalissimo, subito furono ripor- 
tate ad Apollo” (I, 215), or “they freely answered him, that the rigor 
and severity which he had lately used against many of the seditious, 
had terrified the whole Citie and Countrey” (185), for “liberamente 
gli fu risposto che il rigore che avea usato contro molti, di modo avea 
spaventato l’universale” (I, 215). We recognize in the doublets “rigor 
and severity” and “Citie and Countrey” one of Florio’s mannerisms 
—a device which Vaughan uses frequently and which he probably 
learned from his friend and master. 

An occasional interpolation is prompted by Vaughan’s anti-Span- 
ish bias. In the following passage the comparison between the meth- 
ods of Spain and England is entirely gratuitous: 


Whereas in Monarchies, the Judges sentenced some to be hang’d, drawne, 
and quartered, some to be burnt, some to be rackt and tortured, a thing 
common in Spaine, practised under pretext of heresie towards other 
Princes subjects; and if any of their Nobilitie were condemned for high 
Treason, they escaped not the axe, the kindest favour England affords to 
offenders, saving one only example in the Chronicles, of Queene Anne 
Bullen, for her greater grace and honour was beheaded with the sword 
of Callice. (174) 


The immediate interests of Vaughan also inspire an interpolated 
paragraph. To a discussion in Boccalini of some of the good ends 
money can serve Vaughan adds the following bit of propaganda for 
navigation and colonies: 


To this may be added the other exceeding great benefits, as arise by Navi- 
gation, as the establishing of Plantations, where their owne countre 
overswarmes with multitudes of people, the transportation of Commodi- 
ties, and the civilizing of Savage Nations. They observe the wonderfull 
difference of Climates, the severall natures of the cold, the temperate, and 
the Torrid Zones, with many other remarkeable events, the glory of our 
Creatour and their unspeakable pleasure. (225) 


The type of interpolation which best reveals Vaughan’s tempera- _ 


ment and personality is that which is inspired by Boccalini’s satirizing 

certain vices and certain classes of men. Boccalini’s suave and urbane 

censure is frequently not vehement enough for Vaughan. To insure 

at such times that his own attitude is not misunderstood, he will trans- 

form Boccalini’s polished and measured style into sheer railing, mak- 
: 
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ing use of repetition, alliteration, explosive epithets, doublets, and any 
other devices that help him express his indignation. A comparison of 
the following passages will illustrate Vaughan’s manner: 


I popoli soggetti ai prencipi che risiedono in Parnaso, essendo venuti in 
cognizione che i lussi e le vanitadi del vestir moderno talmente sono cre- 
sciute, che non si trova patrimonio, per grande ch’egli si sia, che la vanita 
delle donne e l’'ambizione degli uomini in poco tempo non mandino in ul- 
tima perdizione, e chiaramente conoscendo che i disordini delle pompe, 
gia salite tant’ oltre, che l’intiera dote, ancorché esorbitantemente grande, 
non arriva a comprar le sole gioie per una giovane che si marita, sono la 
sola cagione perché i padri pid non possono maritar le figliuole loro; ed 
essendosi anco notato che le delizie della gola da alcuni anni in qua cosi 
bruttamente si sono avanzate, che la moderna crapula diserta quelle fa- 
miglie che l’antica parsimonia fece grandi, pochi giorni sono di comun 
consenso si presentarono tutti avanti i prencipi loro, a’ quali fecero stretta 
instanza che qualche utile rimedio si porgesse all’evidente rovina loro. 


(I, 219) 


Some Nations subjects to certaine Princes which are resident here at Par- 
nassus, having tryed, that superfluity of belly-cheere, excesse of drink- 
ing, and the vanities of apparell and new-fashions, are now a dayes besides 
the wrath of their Creatour justly incurred for the breach of these vowes, 
which were undertaken for them at their Baptisme, many men were 
transformed into Swinish qualities, to their healths impaire, the ruine of 
their estates, and soules danger. And for their outsides, they garnished 
themselves like peacocks, so gay and trimme, that no patrimony how 
rich soever, can now supply the ambition of men, nor the vanities of 
women; & that they also observing in these proud times, how this excesse 
proceeds yet further, that all the portion which is left unto young Gen- 
tlewomen, whom civill modesty heretofore was wont to be their chiefest 
ornament, how great soever the same might be, did not now suffice to buy 
them Carkanets and Jewels, and imbrodered peticotes, so that Fathers 
are not able to marry them according to their rancke; and to match them 
with thrifty persons were almost impossible, for having knowne them for 
such vaine creatures, they will not be troubled with their company, and 
to let them runne headlong according to their unbridled fancies, they 
must either marry with unthrifts, like themselves, or live unmarried, to 
the hazard of their chastities: so that except some Law be enacted for the 
curbing of this excesse, they may well be said to hold the Wolfe by the 
eares. (183) 


We notice first of all that in Boccalini’s paragraph, which is a study 
of the consequences of excess in food and attire, the people them- 
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selves see their vices as social problems which they must somehow 
solve. Vaughan, however, pictures them as wallowing complacently 
in their excesses, completely unaware of the emptiness of their lives 
or of the ruin descending upon them. Then, also, we see Vaughan 
threatening them with God’s wrath—a notion not even hinted at in 
Boccalini’s paragraph. Finally, we observe Vaughan directing a par- 
ticularly heavy attack against women, expanding Boccalini’s brief 
general remarks about their excesses into numerous concrete particu- 
lars and suggesting that their morals are in danger. Most striking in 
these embellishments, however, is Vaughan’s use of folk expressions 
and explosive language. These give his style a disjointedness and 
homeliness which is completely-at variance with Boccalini’s suave, 
urbane, and controlled expression. 

Although Vaughan reveals his disapproval of vice in general, he 
also berates certain classes of men for particular vices, such as usurers 
and “ingrossers” of corn for their avarice and lawyers for their de- 
ceitfulness, irreligiousness, captiousness, and dishonesty. Lawyers, 
especially, are belabored whenever Boccalini gives him the slightest 
opening. One of his favorite practices is to expand some slight refer- 
ence in Boccalini to a disturbance in court or to some general abuse 
by fixing the blame for it upon lawyers. Having named the class re- 
sponsible for the abuse, he rails at it at length and concludes with the 
observation that when princes have reduced the number of lawyers, 
“then lies, falshoods, double dealing, and hypocrisies, will depart, as 
the chief nourishment of the Infernall Spirit out of the possessed 
soules homeward to their Master the Devill”’ (217) 

It is clear that the broad scope and looseness of structure of the 
Ragguagli were as much responsible for its early translation into Eng- 
lish as its “‘newnesse of stile and matter’ Vaughan and Scott found in 
Boccalini a wealth of material from which they could select whatever 
served their immediate purposes. Scott took from him his most ve- 
hement expressions of antipathy for Spain. Vaughan did likewise but 


also made Boccalini reflect his own prejudices and interests. Wher- — 


ever these men were able to gain emphasis for their aims by distorting 
the text or spirit of Boccalini they did not refrain from doing so. 
Vaughan reflects, furthermore, his experience in writing for popular 
consumption. His inaccuracy, his obliviousness to Boccalini’s irony, 
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his railing, his religious orthodoxy, all are marks of the hack-writer 
rather than the scholar or artist. 

Florio alone had standards of accuracy in rendering the meaning 
of his author. In his fondness for the rhetorical patterns of his day, 
however, he anticipated the dictum of Dryden that a translator must 
not dwell on the words of his original but in striving to capture its 
genius and sense must create a new work of art. Florio does capture 
the wit and irony of Boccalini without departing radically from his 
rhetorical pattern even though he deviates from it at particular points. 
And if it is true that Florio had no part in the planning of the work 
into which his unfinished manuscript was thrust, we can even absolve 
him of blame for the distortion of Boccalini’s panoramic view that 
The New-found Politicke is in effect. 



































































The Seamy Side of Marlborough’s War 


By Goprrey Davies 


) ira STUDENT of the history of Queen Anne’s reign knows about 

the charges made by Swift and a host of pamphleteers that the 
war was needlessly prolonged in order to fill the pockets of Marl- 
borough and Whig financiers. But, strange as it may seem, no detailed 
examination of the truth or falsehood of these charges has been made, 
though Marlborough has found some staunch defenders. This article 
throws no new light upon the great general’s own financial gains, al- 
though it does reveal that he acquiesced in a subordinate’s enrichment. 
The subordinate was his quartermaster general, William Cadogan, 
whom Dr. Trevelyan described as “tireless, patient, and devoted to 
the essential and difficult problems of transport and supply:”* As will 
be seen, he was at least as “tireless, patient, and devoted” to making 
his fortune out of the war. To the three adjectives quoted may be 
added a fourth—successful. 

Some of the correspondence of James Brydges, Paymaster of the 
Forces Abroad, with Cadogan from September 10, 1706 to May 20, 
1710 has been preserved in letter books among the Stowe manuscripts 
in the Huntington Library. It is too long to be printed here in full, 
its transcription occupying about 150 typed pages, and its contents 
do not justify publication in a small book.’ Nevertheless, there are 
many illuminating passages which deserve to be rescued from 
oblivion. 

These letters tell little that is not well known about the war itself 
or about the politics of the time.* They are mainly concerned with 
one absorbing topic—how Brydges and Cadogan can profit by the 
war. There were several ways open to enterprising speculators. One 


1England Under Queen Anne (London and New York, 1930-34), Il, 120. 


The letters to Brydges are in Stowe MS 58, and to Cadogan in Stowe MS 57. In- 
asmuch as the letters were copied by several clerks, obviously often in a hurry, the 
spelling has been modernized, except for er names, and punctuation has some- 
times been added or changed for the sake of clarity. I have to thank Edna Fotsch 
(now Mrs. E. C. Turner), formerly research secretary at the Huntington Library, 
for transcribing the letters under my supervision. - 


8The passages relating to politics and the war which seem worthy of notice are 
printed at the end of this article. 
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was to use Cadogan’s position so near to Marlborough to secure in- 
side information of the next move of the army and then bet on the 
results of a campaign or buy and sell stocks as the prospects of peace 
looked good or bad. More certain and remunerative was to take ad- 
vantage of the differing rates of exchange prevailing from place to 
place and from time to time in the Low Countries, buy up coin at a 
cheap rate, and pay the army at a higher one. There was also the like- 
lihood that the agents of the many foreign mercenaries paid by Great 
Britain and Holland jointly would be glad to offer a percentage of 
what was due them in return for prompt payment of the British 
moiety. 

The brilliant campaign of 1706, which included the great victory 
at Ramillies, closed with the capture of Ath, which surrendered on 
September 20. Incessant rains prevented the siege of either Mons or 
Charleroi which Marlborough had intended, and by the end of Oc- 
tober he had distributed his army into winter quarters.‘ The first 
letter that survives of the Brydges-Cadogan correspondence sug- 
gested a way of profiting by the dispersal of the English forces into 
garrisons. Cadogan acknowledged that Brydges was right not to re- 
fuse paying at Amsterdam such regiments as preferred to incur the 
trouble and expense of sending their paymasters thither. He thought, 
however, that the convenience of receiving their pay where they 
were stationed and the encouragement of Lieutenant General In- 
goldsby, who would be in command, would induce regiments to 
follow the general’s lead. Thus, at the outset, it is seen that Brydges 
and Cadogan were anxious, as they always remained, not to make 
any payments at Amsterdam. The reason seems to be that there Eng- 
lish money bought less foreign money, in which troops in the field 
were paid, than elsewhere. 

The next letter to Cadogan described the friction which developed 
among those eager to share in the profits, but it need not be discussed 
here as it is printed in the appendix. Then followed references to an 
attempt to make a little money out of the payment for the forage 
consumed by the Prussian cavalry taken into allied service. Brydges 
wrote that he had informed Benjamin Sweet, a deputy paymaster to 


4T he Letters and Dispatches of John Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, ed. Sir 
George Murray (London, 1845), III, 160, 191. 
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the army in the Netherlands, not to settle the account, but to leave it 
to Cardonnel (Marlborough’s secretary) or Cadogan. “I added his 
name,’ wrote Brydges, “that Sweet might not suspect there was any 
bargain made by you alone for it:’ He asked Cadogan to be sure to 
send him Marlborough’s warrant for the payment and a receipt from 
the Prussians. Cadogan meant to send the money to Maestricht or 
Liége, the exchange being 4 per cent different between those two 
places and Amsterdam, so that there would be a certain gain of that 
proportion. But he was disappointed to find that there were only 
seven or eight thousand crowns still to be paid, from which he made 
3 per cent.® 

The first suggestion that Brydges and Cadogan should take ad- 
vantage of the Quartermaster’s inside knowledge to wager on the 
course of the war is in a letter from Brydges to Cadogan: “The notice 
you give me of the intended measures would be of advantage, if one 
could guess the time that the town would be taken in. The wagers 
run at present to the end of June. You shall know what I do, and be 
at your liberty to take what share (if you have a mind to be con- 
cerned) you please:’* Cadogan thought the siege of Mons would be 
the first operation, but then changed his mind and wrote confidently 
that the siege of Charleroi would be begun as soon as Marlborough 
returned from Germany—about May 9/20 or 14/25, 1707. “Nobody 
here dreams of the siege of Charleroy, and surely some advantage 
may be made of this early notice:’’ Brydges immediately plunged 
deeply and wanted to know what share his informant would take, a 
half, a third, or a quarter. A little later he reported that he had risked 
seven hundred pounds, and stood to gain three thousand pounds if 
Charleroi fell before, in most cases July 31, and in others, June 30.° 
Cadogan was willing to wager four or five hundred pounds, and re- 
mained sure that Charleroi would be captured by the middle or the 
second half of June. But soon he had to report that the Dutch deputies 
had been conferring with Marlborough and operations would not be- 


5Letters of March 13 to April 12, 1707. 
6March 31, 1707. 


TApril 12/23. Cadogan used the new style—eleven days in advance of the old style, 
which England retained—so I have dated his letters according to both styles. 


8April 28, May 8. 
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gin until the middle of June, and then that there were further delays.° 
Brydges naturally became anxious. In spite of the unfavorable news 
from the front he had taken out policies, as he calls them, for thirty- 
five hundred pounds and stood to lose twelve hundred pounds.”° 
He wondered whether Cadogan would advise trying to recuperate 
themselves by further wagering. “They take fifteen guineas to give 
an 100 £ if the same place [Charleroi] be not taken by the last of 
August, and 20 guineas to pay an 100 £ if not taken by the last of 
September, and also 30 guineas to give an 100 £ if not taken by the 
last of October:’ Cardonnel had written that the siege could not be 
undertaken until a victory in the field had been won. Did Cadogan 
agree?** The reply was that the Dutch deputies continued to hamper 
Marlborough. “Tis as undeniably certain that we have in our army a 
superiority in numbers to the enemy’s as that our troops are better, 
and one would think the States infatuated to tie up my Lord Duke’s 
hands at a time when the situation of affairs in Europe necessarily 
requires our venturing:’” Actually, Marlborough was unable to un- 
dertake any major operation this year. Whether the two speculators 
were able wholly to cover themselves with “cross bets,’ as Cadogan 
suggested, and as Brydges tried, is not clear.** They did endeavor to 
recoup themselves by betting that Eugene of Savoy would capture 
Toulon, but he failed. Therefore, Brydges had to lament: “Our mis- 
fortune before Tholon puts me out of hopes of being able to retrieve 
the loss we have undergone by the failing of Charleroy, and the ex- 
pectation I had of doing something by cross bets came to not much’"* 
The only comfort Brydges found was that Marlborough’s “journey 
to the Hague may produce something that may enable us to retrieve 
a little of our misfortune at the beginning of the year. If there is 
any likelihood of it, the advice must be early for the town gets the 
knowledge of all those matters sooner than one can imagine’”* 

®May 4/15, 5/16, May 26/June 6. 

10June 4. 

11June 18. 

12June 16/27. 

18July 3/14, July 18. 

14September 4. 
15September 24. 
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Dean Swift, in his famous pamphlet, The Conduct of the Allies, 
issued at the end of November, 1711, has a most interesting passage 
on betting on public events: the plan to attack ‘Toulon “was indeed 
discovered here at home, by a person whom every body knows to be 
the creature of a certain great man, at least as much noted for his skill 
in gaming as in politics, upon the base mercenary end of getting 
money by wagers; which was then so common a practice, that I re- 
member a gentleman in business, who having the curiosity to enquire 
how wagers went upon the Exchange, found some people, deep in 
the secret, to have been concerned in that kind of traffic, as appeared 
by premiums named for towns, which nobody but those behind the 
curtain could suspect:’* Commentators on Swift’s Works seem not 
to have identified the individuals he had in mind. Inasmuch as he had 
already in the tract (p. 68) used the expression “a certain great per- 
son” for Godolphin, the probability is that “a certain great man” was 
the same statesman. Who the “creature” was is more doubtful, but 
he may have been Brydges. In 1708 Edward Harley (brother of the 
Tory leader, Robert) wrote: “I fancy Mr. Br— will scarcely be 
outed, because he had been at the bottom of all the cheating of a cer- 
tain great man”? 

Meanwhile Cadogan was taking measures to ensure gains from 
paying the army. He persuaded Palmes, a brigadier, soon to be major 
general, and a colonel of horse, and others of his friends to receive 
payment for their regiments at the same rates as last year.** Then he 
made a bargain with a Jew to supply him with six thousand louis d’or 
at a more favorable rate than he would give the colonels.** Altogether 


16Swift’s Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1897-1908), V, 91-92. 


17Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland MSS (London, 1892-1931), IV, 515. An alternative 
explanation is that Swift referred to Marlborough and that Edward Harley did the 
same, but the suggestion that Edward meant his brother, Robert, (made in C. H. Col- 
lins and Muriel I. Baker, The Life and Circumstances of James Brydges, First Duke 
of Chandos (Oxford, 1949), xviii, n 1) is improbable as Robert was no longer in office. 
The failure to capture Toulon was due, not to any treacherous disclosure of the allied 
plan, but to the slowness of the march from Turin of the attacking forces and the dila- 
tory and half-hearted tactics when in front of the town. See Winston S, Churchill, 
Marlborough (London, 1947), Il, 249-56. 

18Letter of April 12/23, 1707. 


19He bought for 9.10 guilders and charged the troops 9.15. In the parliamentary 
estimates the pound sterling was estimated to be worth 10 guilders and to stivers (28 
of which were, or had been, equal to a guilder). 
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he reckoned he could clear 2 per cent every month during the sum- 
mer. “I am persuaded,’ he said, “this matter is so settled that we shall 
turn fifteen or sixteen thousand pound a month at 2 per cent, clear 
of all charges. I would not indicate a greater sum for these two rea- 
sons. First, I could not conveniently manage it; and in the second 
place, too great a sum would alarm Sir Harry Furnese and Sweet: 
The suspicion of Sweet’s objecting proved to be more than justified 
because he declined to pay the bills Cadogan drew unless they were 
charged to the account of his regiment. This was obviously impos- 
sible because no one regiment could be charged with so large a sum. 
But Cadogan was ingenious and suggested that the money be sent not 
to Sweet but to his (Cadogan’s) wife, which would save other com- 
missions. He would agree to any method of remitting the money pro- 
vided Sweet, “on whom there is no depending,’ was not used.” 
Brydges concurred that Sweet was unreliable and promised to remit 
to Mrs. Cadogan, “but the bill must be drawn payable to Captain 
Cartwright (though at Antwerp) in current money of Holland and 
endorsed by him to Mrs. Cadogan (which he shall have private orders 
constantly to do) by which means it will appear in our books to be 
upon his account and no other name but his will be seen?’ 

After this all went smoothly. Enclosing the account to Brydges 
the Quartermaster General could report a gain of about six thousand 
guilders on twenty thousand pounds. He added: “This may be car- 
ried on in the same manner all the year, which will be no inconsider- 
able advantage’’ Here was a profit of nearly six hundred pounds.” 
More might have been made but for the dilatory Sweet. The Holstein 
auxiliaries accepted payment from Cadogan and their example would 
have been imitated but Sweet’s delays in the payments necessary to 
buy up gold happened when most people needed money, so that the 
rest of the foreign troops had adopted other methods of procuring it 
which they could not now be easily persuaded to alter. Brydges, in 


20Letter of April 17/28, 1707. 
21May 26/June 6, 1707. 
22June 4, 1707. 
28July 17/28, 1707. 
24August 4/15, 1707. 
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reply, urged the advantage of prevailing with the foreign corps to 
take their pay as the English did, their officers drawing bills upon 
their solicitors at the Hague and not upon Sweet. He urged that Mrs. 
Cadogan should draw bills upon a Mr. Hallungius rather than upon 
Mr. Romswinckle because then a half per cent would be saved, 
“which is no small part of our profit:’ If an agreement could be 
reached to establish a commerce with some Jew or other person to 
furnish pistoles and patacoons at a set price, then a profit could easily 
be made all the winter.” 

Three weeks later he learnt that Lumley was to be left in command 
of the troops in winter quarters. “I know your interest with him is 
such that if you speak he’ll very readily at your desire make every- 
thing as easy with the army as we could wish’’** On his side Cadogan 
was able to report bargains made for the Prussian quarters and forage 
and for the Hanoverian and Danish contingents. “You will find the 
two last signed by me, his Grace [Marlborough] having given me a 
full power for it:”** What was most satisfactory was that “nobody 
imagines our being concerned in it, at least as I can hear of:’ More- 
over, as the price of gold would fall in the winter their advantage 
would increase. As Cadogan was to take Stepney’s place as envoy at 
the Hague until the next campaign started, he would be able to super- 
intend the buying of the gold and they would be able to dispose of 
more in the winter than in the summer (when he would have less time 
for these nice transactions).** In fact, the prospects looked so rosy 
that he borrowed money from his father-in-law to buy up pistoles in 
order to sell them later to the army. If Brydges could arrange that 
twelve to fourteen thousand pounds be furnished regularly every 
month in advance of the time when payments were due, then there 
would be twenty-five thousand guilders pure gain.” Brydges prom- 
ised this sum should be sent to Cartwright, whose payment of two 
regiments of dragoons would make the transmission of the amount 


25Sept. 4, 1707. 

26Sept. 24, 1707. 
27November 2/13, 1707. 
28November 1/12, 1707. 
28November 17/28, 1707. 
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seem natural.*® The buying of gold was so remunerative that Cadogan 
urged his friend to see whether he could not find louis d’or or pistoles 
in England. Even if they cost 17s. 6d. they would yield 3 per cent 
rofit.*? 

: Apparently General Lumley was not fully cognizant of the scheme 
or else he did not enter fully into the spirit of it because he com- 
plained that men were being paid at different rates. Therefore, in- 
structions were drawn up to the effect that during the winter regi- 
ments were to be given two-thirds of what was due to them in their 
quarters and one-third at Amsterdam. Cadogan, who misread the 
instructions and believed they applied also to the summer when the 
troops would be in the field, at once raised objections, “without con- 
sidering the impediments this method will give our project”—a clause 
his friend is not likely to have taken literally. Brydges corrected and 
reassured him. All the payments could not be made through Cart- 
wright, desirable though this was, and the third payable in Holland 
would afford little profit to the agents there. Moreover, the charge 
for bread and hospitals could be deducted from the third and would 
not leave much of a balance. He would take care to see that ten thou- 
sand pounds be transmitted regularly every month to Cartwright or 
Hallungius “to be disposed of in the most advantageous manner?” 
Brydges defended himself against a complaint, which he wrongly 
thought emanated from Cadogan, that he had neglected to send di- 
rections to pay the cost of forage for the Hanoverians and Danes." 

At this point the threatened Jacobite invasion interposed and the 
Quartermaster General was too busy superintending the dispatch 
to England of ten battalions that he neglected to say whether he got 
his 3 or 4 per cent. The Paymaster, too, had to leave his financial 
speculations for a while in order to attend to his re-election to Parlia- 
ment. But in April Cadogan warned his friend that now that the 
campaigning season had begun officers would be in greater need of 
money this month and the next than for the following months, so 


30December 5, 1707. 


81January 23/February 3, 1708. From this it would appear as if the louis d’or and 
the pistole were of equal value. 


382January 23/February 3; January 27, 1708. 
83February 19, 1708. 
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the opportunity was at hand to buy up gold in Holland if the neces- 
sary funds arrived from England. Then an interval occurred in the 
correspondence, to be broken by news of the great victory of Oude- 
narde (June 30/ July 11), and congratulations upon it. Cadogan then 
rubs his hands in satisfaction over 


the present payments, for had not care been taken to have Mr. Cartwright 
come up with a considerable sum when we began our march, we had 
actually starved, it being three weeks that we have had no commerce 
with any of our towns, and as this will frequently happen this campaign, 
I have procured an order from my Lord Duke to give almost discre- 
tionary power to Mr. Cartwright in that matter, which will leave you 
entirely the master of remitting when you please, or giving him the 
liberty of drawing on you if that be found more advantageous.** 


Cadogan was justified in being proud of the promptness with which 
the army was paid, but, of course, it could equally well have been 
paid promptly without enriching Brydges and Cadogan. Probably 
both were delighted that fifteen thousand pounds a month was now 
being sent to Hallungius and, especially, that at last Cadogan had 
procured from Marlborough an order “so long endeavored, to forbid 
the paymaster’s drawing or taking up any money from Mr. Sweet:’ 
Their pleasure at getting the better of one deputy paymaster may 
have been lessened at the discovery that another, Cartwright, had 
not made as good use as he might of the right to draw freely upon 
Brydges.*® 

Whether the order about Sweet remained in force is not clear, 
but it is evident that through no neglect of his an awkward situation 
had arisen, and this time the Lord Treasurer, Godolphin, seems to 
have been at fault. The payments in question related to the costs of 
embarking the ten battalions to which reference has already been 
made. Cartwright had sent over to the Lord Treasurer the officers’ 
notes for the bills Cadogan had drawn, but Godolphin had failed to 
send them to Sweet so they had not been paid. Therefore, wrote 
Brydges, the several paymasters came to England “with such a num- 
ber of complaints that there is nothing else, I think, talked of in town, 
and I fear my Lord Treasurer will be prevailed upon to put an end 


54July 15/26, 1708. 
ssAugust 3; August 5/16; August 13, 1708. 
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to the office [at Antwerp] and this Sir H. Furnese (seeing it turns 
him not to the account he expected) is as industrious to promote as 
any one:”** Cadogan, who felt that at all events Cartwright was not 
to blame, continued: “I am so far from being personally concerned 
in anything which hereafter may relate either to money remitted in 
Holland as to the office being continued at Antwerp that as soon as 
our account is stated, my intention was to desire you to put a stop 
to the continuing our project of buying up gold in Holland, so the 
money henceforward may be remitted either to Amsterdam or as 
you shall find it most for the service:’*" Brydges replied that he would 
not remit henceforth to Hallungius. Neither correspondent assigns 
any reason for the cessation of this profitable commerce, but the 
explanation is probably the expectation that peace would be made 
in the near future, when the price of louis d’or might fall. Be this as 
it may, Cadogan was confident that whenever peace was certain, 
there would be great “advantages to be made in many respects.’ No 
details are given but he may have been thinking that much of the 
army would be disbanded and that the English contingent would 
need its pay in English money. He was 


persuaded that France will agree to everything we shall demand, as long 
as we continue friends and united amongst one another, which the States 
give new and strong assurancy of, and you know they are the only power 
in the whole alliance that can possibly be suspected. You will make what 
use you think proper of this advice, and I only beg you would conceal 
with the utmost of care your having received it from me.** 


Brydges at once saw that if the date when peace would be pro- 
claimed was known in advance they could benefit by giving out 
“small premios (viz. 4 or 5 per cent)” to secure Bank or India stock 
to be worth in three months the price current when the premiums 
were issued. 

But Cadogan was no prophet and Brydges was soon lamenting 
that the French would not sign the preliminaries of peace and that, 


in consequence, stocks had fallen 20 per cent. He now wanted to | 


86January 28, 1709. 
87February 26/March 9, 1709. 
88May 1/12, 1709. 
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know whether Marlborough would soon be able to compel Louis 
XIV to make peace, 


most of what I have done consisting in having secured the refusal of 
some matters at a fixed price at the end of three and six months. If there 
was any probability of the negotiations being renewed in that time I 
should be a considerable gainer (besides it would not be amiss to secure 
a larger parcel, whilst they [stocks] are at such low rates if there are such 
hopes). On the contrary, if there’s no likelihood of it, the best thing I 
can do will be to get rid of what I have engaged for with as little loss as 
possible. ... I have given directions for your bill of 6000 £ to be paid. I 
think you are very much in the right to lay it out in the Bank, since as 
they divide 9, if not 10 per cent per annum they are (whether peace or 
war) intrinsically worth 150 per cent. I believe I may give you joy by 
this time of your new purchase of Caussum [Caversham]. T’is a very 
sweet place, and I think not dear but the properest thing for you that 
could be found out in the whole kingdom.** 


How it came about that the Quartermaster General was able to 
invest six thousand pounds in stock of the Bank of England and buy 
an estate is partially explained by a letter he wrote toward the end 
of the year, when he sent Brydges an account of their joint gains. 
“The last year,’ he lamented, “was wholly lost and the profit arising 
in the enclosed specification is only the product of the year before. 
You may judge by this what an opportunity has been neglected and 
how future occasions may be improved:’*° 

The account to be divided between the two was as follows: 


By Exchange of 600000 Gl. brought from Holland 


to Antwerp 11129:-- 
By Exchange of 72500 Gl. from Lisle to Antwerp 5094:-- 
By profit on Prussian & Danish forage for Money 

advanc’d the undertakers 1612:16 
By Exchange on Embarcation account 21745:11 
By profit on money advanc’d the Imperial troops 11692:10 
By profit on money advanced by Spanish troops 19500: - - 

79773217 
Charges during 3 years for Mr. Burroughs 3600: - - 
Remains 67173:17 


39June 6, 1709. 
40December 8/19, 1709. 
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The total gains, about sixty-seven thousand guilders, are not 
large. Indeed, Cadogan may, like Robert Clive on a later occasion, 
have felt astonished at his own moderation. As Brydges declined to 
share in the first item, the profit of 11,129 guilders was all Cadogan’s, 
But there were various deductions to be made for the officials who 
had assisted; so there were only about three thousand pounds** for 
Cadogan and rather less than two thousand pounds for Brydges. 

The fairest opportunity for enrichment now seemed to lie in 
investing in stocks. Cadogan’s letter of February 6/17 shows that he 
confidently expected peace to be made not later than the summer. 
Therefore, he intended to invest in the funds every penny he could 
lay his hands on in the expectation that the price of stocks would soar 
with the proclamation of peace. This letter, unfortunately as Brydges 
thought, arrived in England at the same time as favorable news about 
the peace negotiations, so that all stocks rose immediately 10 per 
cent, and thus ruined all hope of buying them cheaply. Still, Brydges 
had earlier bought “such parcels in those funds which are esteemed 
the safest as will render me no small gains:’’ Upon receipt of news 
from Cadogan that the negotiations with France were broken off, 
the parcels could be at once sold at a substantial profit.” 

Peace, of course, was not made in 1709 or in 1710 when the cor- 
respondence came to an end. Apparently Brydges was not enjoying 
any luck with his speculations, even though Cardonnel, Marlbor- 
ough’s secretary, was very punctual in sending advice about the 
negotiations. The Paymaster was too certain that peace would be 
made and spent too much on premiums “for refusal of stock at a 
certain rate within such a space of time:’ However, Cardonnel’s let- 
ters warning him of the failure to make peace arrived early enough 
“to give me an opportunity of retrieving a good part by turning the 
tables, and giving (as they call it) the cut,’ had the stocks fallen as 
expected. But the Queen’s speech and the short prorogation kept up 
people’s spirits so that the funds “rather rise than sink” As his refusals 


did not expire until the end of May or the middle of June he did not — 


despair. By then a victory might have brought peace nearer and 


41Later, Cartwright’s bounty was increased from 5 to 10,000 guilders, so the 
amounts above should be diminished by about £ 240 each. 


42February 18, 1710. 
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made the funds rise to 140; his price being but 129, he would gain 8, 
per cent. Marlborough captured the fortified towns of Douai, Beéth- 
une, St. Venant, and Aire, but did not bring the main French army to 
battle; so the campaign was too indecisive to compel Louis XIV to 
accept the very harsh terms offered him. In Spain, the war was vir- 
tually ended by the defeat and capture at Brihuega of half the allied 
army, a disaster which lost Spain to the Austrian Charles III as 
decisively as, a century later, Vittoria lost it to Joseph Bonaparte. 
What effect these events had upon the fortunes of Brydges and 
Cadogan is not stated in this correspondence.** The last letters show 
how surprised the Paymaster was at the appointment of Shrewsbury 
as Lord Chamberlain, the first of the changes in the ministry which 
led in August to the dismissal of Godolphin. 

The revelations in the Brydges-Cadogan correspondence are 
significant in that they show what opportunities a minister and a 
general used to divert public money into their own pockets. They 
are disappointing in that the sums so diverted were relatively small. 
Yet Brydges at least made a huge fortune. Arthur Onslow, Speaker 
of the House of Commons for over thirty years from 1728 onwards, 
remarked of Brydges in his notes to Burnet’s History of His Own 
Times (Il, 568): 


He was the most surprising instance of a change of fortune raised by a 
man himself, that has happened, I believe, in any age. When he came 
first into the office of paymaster of the army, he had little or no estate of 
his own, and never inherited more than a few hundred pounds a year; 
but by the means of this office, and the improvements of money, in little 
more than ten years, living expensively too in the mean while, he had 
accumulated a fortune of not less than six or seven hundred thousand 
pounds; I have heard more. 


There is no reason to doubt this estimate. How much Cadogan 
made out of the war is unknown, but he clearly had a tidy sum at 
his disposal if he could buy an estate and invest six thousand pounds 
simultaneously. Both men were members of Parliament. Whereas 
the general was high in Marlborough’s favor, the minister was 


43Inasmuch as in 1710 the highest and lowest prites of Bank stock were 129% and 
95 %, Brydges must have lost heavily. William R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance 
of English, Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies (Cambridge, 1910-12), III, 244. 
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regarded as the creature of Godolphin. Both certainly had a strong, 
mercenary motive for voting for a continuation of the war. More- 
over, in view of what is often urged in extenuation of the perquisite 
of office and command, it is interesting to see how careful they were 
that their shady dealings should not see the light of day. They suc- 
ceeded. Even with the aid of their correspondence only a dim light 
can be cast upon their devious financial malpractices.** 


The following extracts from the Brydges-Cadogan corre- 
spondence have been chosen for the light they cast upon the general 
history of the reign and some of the leading characters. 


Brydges to Cadogan—October 18, 1706 


The Lord Treasurer was Godolphin, the head of the administration, 1702-10. Sir 
Henry Furnese was a financier, having been a director of the Bank of England and 
the new East India Company, an alderman of the City of London, Master of the 
Drapers’ Company, and an M.P. He used to contract with the Treasury to supply 
foreign money to pay Marlborough’s army, and no doubt he and Brydges were 
antagonistic, inasmuch as each would have liked to enjoy all the profit to be made 
from the conversion of English into foreign money. As Furnese was the older by 
about twenty years, Brydges’s strong language was less heroic than if uttered to one 
of his own age. The others named were Francis Stratford, a friend and agent of 
Brydges, Adam Cardonnel, already noticed as secretary to Marlborough, “my Lord 
Duke; and Benjamin Sweet, deputy paymaster. As to the phrase “the shelling at 
614; the meaning is probably that the Dutch shelling could be bought for 6% stivers, 
28 stivers making a guilder. 

In his reply Cadogan enclosed two papers (not to be found) signed by various 
general officers expressing their satisfaction with the present system of paying the 
army. 


I have forborne writing to you thus long, because my Lord Treasurer 
having an intention that Sir H. Furnese and myself should attend him at 
the Treasury in order to settle the affair of the remittances for the future, 
whether to Antwerp or Amsterdam, I was willing to stay till that matter 
was determined, that I might at the same time send you an account of it. 
This having been done this day, I can now acquaint you with the resolu- 
tion my Lord hath taken, and of which I intend to give Mr. Stratford 
notice next post. Sir Henry hath upon this occasion shown a malice, that 
I could not have imagined any one could have been capable of, much 
less one who loves his interest and pursues it by all such sorts of methods 


44In the Bakers’ life of Brydges (cited in n 17), the third chapter is entitled “Inside 
the Paymaster’s Office” It contains some good selections from the letter books which 
afford glimpses of the way the war-profiteer amassed his fortune. As the main pur- 
pose of the book is to describe Brydges as a patron of the liberal arts, there is natu- 
rally no systematic account of his paymastership. 
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as he doth, when he cannot but be sensible he endangers that at the same 
time. At first he reported that yourself, Mr. Cardonnel and I had agreed 
together to pay the army in a different manner to what they ought to be 
and that we had kept up immense risks. The person who acquainted me 
with it, told it me under an obligation of not making use of his name, for 
being concerned in the ‘Treasury it might for aught he knows cost him 
the loss of his place, but however I taxed Sir Henry with it before the 
Treasury Chamber. He denied it and thereupon I told him that though I 
was not at liberty to name the person of whom I had it, yet if he did say 
any such thing, he was a lying rascal, and had he owned it, I would have 
caned him as long as I could have stood over him, and let those Gentle- 
men present, who heard what I said and heard him say it too, judge of his 
character who durst not own what he had said, and could bear the 
language he received. This ended our dispute there, but upon our being 
called in to my Lord he did explain to my Lord that over and above the 
loss by exchange between Antwerp and Amsterdam and the other 
charges attending it, there was an advantage of 2 or 2% per cent which 
he was pleased to say then, he supposed the bankers imposed upon the 
army and made a profit of for themselves. I assured my Lord, that the 
army was perfectly well satisfied, that the general officers had desired 
me to make use of Mr. Stratford and that he had served them to their 
liking, that the advantage, though nothing near so much as what Sir 
Henry made it to be, was a gratification they themselves thought reason- 
able to allow him for his risk and trouble, and that the method this matter 
had been put in, was agreed to by the army in general and not unknown 
to my Lord Duke, who had never been pleased to contradict it (which 
knowing Sir Henry’s temper and not knowing what use he might make 
of it, if I should have said “approved of by his Grace”) was as much as 
was proper, I thought, for me to say. But my Lord Treasurer laid his 
finger upon that part viz the 24 per cent profit and said if it was a matter 
agreed by the army to take the shelling at 6% why should not that 2% 
per cent be saved to the public, but he could not believe it could be agreed 
to by the army upon any other consideration, than that they thought all 
things considered they could not receive their pay upon better terms. 
Whereas ’tis certain, he said, if Mr. Sweet was at Antwerp he might 
negotiate all that himself without any other banker and thereby save and 
account for to the army that 24 per cent which now they allow to 
others, and that therefore ’twas his opinion that Mr. Sweet should go and 
settle there and ordered me to send him such directions, at least in case 
he could not go there himself (by reason that the greater part of the 
remittances must still be made at Amsterdam), that somebody else should 
be sent there to negotiate that part that was sent directly to Antwerp and 
who should take care to account to the army for that advantage that was 
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made. So that this has put an end to the design of carrying the payment 
on upon the foot it was this summer. The reason why Sir Henry hath 
carried himself with so much virulence in this matter is, as I have heard, 
because he was not admitted into the partnership as he expected, if the 
army had marched into Italy, to have been and concluded that we had 
however carried on the design he proposed, I remember, to us at the 
meeting at his house. 


Brydges to Cadogan—April 10, 1707 


This anecdote about Thomas, Earl of Wharton, seems not to be mentioned else- 
where and may be only a rumor. Wharton was one of the famous Whig junto— 
Halifax, Orford, Somers, and Sunderland being the other four—and he may well have 
tried to force Godolphin to surrender more power and offices to the Whigs. Later 
in the year he spoke in the House of Lords on the losses suffered at sea, and thus 
attacked George, Prince of Denmark, the Queen’s husband and Lord High Admiral, 
whose chief adviser was George Churchill, brother to Marlborough, who is said to 
have remonstrated warmly with Wharton. 


I must desire you will find out and let me know the truth of a report 
that is whispered up and down the town with a great air of certainty, 
viz. that about a week before my Lord Duke left London, he came in the 
morning to my Lord Treasurer and finding him under a good deal of 
concern, upon asking the reason, understood that my Lord Wharton had 
been just gone from him, who after having pressed my Lord to what he 
did not think fitting to comply with, broke from him in a heat, and said 
in a very insolent manner that it was one of my Lord Marlborough’s and 
his tricks, and that he’d make them both repent it. Upon which my Lord 
Duke went the next morning to my Lord Wharton’s, whom he found in 
bed, and after having told him very freely his mind upon it, acquainted 
him his design in coming was to demand satisfaction of him for it, which 
he was resolved he’d make him give, except he would go along with him 
and beg my Lord Treasurer’s and his pardon at my Lord Treasurer’s 
house, that he accepted of the latter and accordingly went and did so. I 
should be very glad to know whether there’s anything in this or not, 
since if it was true, I would take care there should be but very few in 
town ignorant of it. 


Cadogan to Brydges—Camp at Meldert, June 27, 1707 


This is one of several letters in which Cadogan grumbles at Dutch timidity which 
prevented Marlborough from assuming the offensive. The reference to the Duke of 
Savoy and Prince Eugene is to the projected attack by land on Toulon, which was to 
be the main operation in 1707. By “some underhand game” Cadogan no doubt meant 
some secret peace negotiations. 


I am sorry to tell you, we are still in our old camp, and no appearance 
of the enemy’s or our stirring. My Lord Duke uses all imaginable means 
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to persuade the Deputies of the States to consent to our attacking the 
enemy, which we cannot expect a better opportunity of doing all the 
campaign than at this time. His Grace has writ into Holland to the same 
purpose, in the most pressing manner can be, but receives as yet nothing 
but uncertain ambiguous answers. Their pretense is we ought to wait for 
the Duke of Savoy’s and Prince Eugene’s beginning to act in Dauphiné 
and Provence, before we hazard anything here. This poor evasion how- 
ever can’t serve long, since we may now exepct every post to hear what 
the operations on that side produce. ’Tis as undeniably certain that we 
have in our army a superiority in numbers to the enemy’s, as that our 
troops are better, and one would think the States infatuated to tie up my 
Lord Duke’s hands at a time when the situation of affairs in Europe 
necessarily require our venturing, and in regard of the ill condition of 
the enemy’s troops, and good condition of ours, it can be never done to 
more advantage. If the news we expect from Dauphiné and Provence, 
does not quicken us in pursuing the resolutions agreed on at the opening 
the campaign, I am afraid this year will pass as several others did the last 
war. Fifteen days more will determine that matter, for if by that time we 
attempt nothing, the world may conclude we intend nothing more than 
the defensive. As to the rest our point of view is still Charleroy, and 
should the States be either persuaded or drawn in to attempt anything 
that is the Place. 

I can’t conclude without saying, this conduct of the States gives a good 
deal of reason to apprehend there is some underhand game aplaying, 
which they are afraid our venturing anything may spoil but this is my 
own conjecture and desire it may remain entre nous. 


Brydges to Cadogan—October 18, 1707 


Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of Peterborough, the erratic genius who had cap- 
tured Barcelona in 1705, but who had lost his command in Spain, was thought to be 
burning to attack his successor, Galway, who had been defeated at Almanza early 
in 1707. The Whigs were successful in obliging Harley to resign within a few 
months, but the statement that they wished Ranelagh to succeed him is scarcely 
credible, because he had been dismissed from the Paymastership of the Forces in 
1704. For George Churchill, see the note to letter of April 10, 1707. 


I hear my Lord Peterborough begins to moderate his discourse and not 
to talk with so much rage and indiscretion as he did upon his first coming 
over. The affair of Toulon had set the Whigs up to such an height that 
they had formed several schemes which I am pretty well assured they 
intended to have pushed with the utmost heat, but they have laid aside 
as I hear (upon the disappointment Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy 
met with) their chief aim, which was, the removing several of your 
friends, Mr. Secretary Harley in the first place, and what I believe you 
would hardly guess, they intended to bring my Lord Renelagh into his 
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place, though they still continue their averseness to George Churchill 
and have within these four or five days sent a message to him, that if he 
doth not quit the Prince’s Council of his own accord they will find means 
to make him do it in spite of all he can do to keep himself in. You'll judge 
by this in how uneasy a state matters are here and how much we long for 
my Lord Duke’s coming over. 


Brydges to Cadogan—December 24, 1707 


It is curious that Brydges, himself a Whig, though more a time-server and place- 
man than anything else, thought the danger to the ministry was threatened by the 
Whigs rather than the Tories. At the time this letter was written an alliance of the 
extremists of both parties seemed a possibility. Harley, as Brydges noted, was 
authorized to state that Queen Anne wished to rule in conjunction with moderate 
Whigs and Tories, but Godolphin and Marlborough came to the conclusion that he 
intended to use the royal name to force himself into the position of chief minister. 
Therefore, they and the Whigs insisted on his resignation, for which see the next 
extract. The motion “No Peace without Spain; so fatal to peace, was passed on 
December 19 (Trevelyan, II, 325). 


The Tories (I mean the reasonable ones) have been kept in temper, and 
by the steadiness of my Lord Marlborough &c. we have all been preserved 
from the violence of the Whigs, whom nothing would satisfy (at least 
as some affirm) but a total extirpation of us all. When they found their 
representations and importunities with the ministry would not prevail 
they attempted to force them into it and entered into a conjunction in 
both Houses with the hottest Tories; and I must own I am of opinion 
that had it not been for the generous proceeding of the Whigs in our 
House I fear they would have driven the Government to such straits as 


would have forced them for the carrying on the Queen’s service at pres- ' 


ent to such measures as might have proved of very ill consequence here- 
after. But the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of 
Somerset and my Lord Pawlett &c: with Mr. Smith, Mr. Boyle, Mr. 
Compton, Mr. Wallpool &c. declaring that they would never come in to 
press the Queen and the ministry to measures so unreasonable in them- 
selves, Sir James Montague, Mr. King, Sir Richard Onslow &c. were not 
able to prevail, and were baffled first at the business of the Admiralty 
in our house; as the same interest was afterwards in the business of the 
carrying on the war in Spain in the House of Lords, where the high 
Tories thinking they should have been supported by the high Whigs 


came to the most extravagant motions that can be imagined. My Lord - 


Nottingham moved to detach 20,000 men from Flanders (where it would 
be better [blank] ) endeavoured to fix a fail* upon the ministry in the 
manner of that war’s being managed, and that it had been neglected 
there, in order to aggrandize and increase my Lord Duke’s reputation 


*The copyist seems to have written “faill” but the word may be “fault? 
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and glory. They were encouraged to this by the countenance they had 
received from the Whigs when they were upon this debate the time be- 
fore, who had then very readily joined with them, but now entirely fell 
from them, my Lord Somers closing the debate with that Address which 
I doubt not but you have seen before this time that no peace could be 
safe or honorable till Spain with the West Indies and every part of its 
dominions were recovered to the House of Austria. In this he was sec- 
onded by my Lord Wharton and Lord Halifax. You'll be apt, it may be, 
to imagine that this sudden change would not have happened without 
some advantageous concessions made to them; but whether it was, that 
they were quicksighted enough to see that none of those propositions 
could be supported either by reason or by numbers, since there was such 
a defection from them of the greatest and best part of their friends or 
that they hoped to gain by submission what they saw they could not by 
direct opposition, I know not, but am thoroughly persuaded they were 
not brought to it by any promises the Queen or administration hath made 
them, Her Majesty having given Mr. Secretary Harley, as my Lord 
Treasurer hath [?told] the Attorney General and others, authority to 
say, that she is for the future firmly resolved to govern upon such prin- 
ciples as will incline her to side with the violence neither of Whig or 
Tory; that she will never make bargains with either party to persuade 
them to do that which a sense of their duty alone ought to lead them to 
but that those shall always be the object of her countenance and favor, 
who without expecting terms come voluntarily into the promoting of 
her service: and to this it was that the paragraph in her speech upon 
passing the Land ‘Tax alluded. 


Brydges to Cadogan—February 12, 1707/8 


Henry St. John was Secretary at War and was succeeded by Robert Walpole. The 
new Secretary of State was Henry Boyle. The Comptroller of the Household who 
resigned was Sir Thomas Mansell, being replaced by the Earl of Cholmondeley. 
The Attorney General was Sir Simon Harcourt, now succeeded by Sir James Mon- 
tague, whose place as Solicitor General was taken by Robert Eyre. The Vice Cham- 
berlain was Thomas Coke, who remained in office although a close friend of St. 
John’s. The white staff was the symbol of the Lord Steward, the Duke of Devonshire, 
who was not changed. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer vice Boyle was John 
Smith, the Whig Speaker of the House of Commons. 

A point worth noting in this extract is the Tories’ complaint that Godolphin and 
Marlborough broke faith with them by their coalition with the Whigs. Historians 
have enlarged upon Harley’s intrigues and have usually cast no stones at the two 
former Tories who changed sides. 


I don’t know of anything in my whole life that hath given me so much 
trouble as the news I am now going to write you viz. that this morning 
Mr. St. John hath laid down his place, Mr. Secretary Harley and the 
Comptroller did the same yesterday and the Attorney General went 
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along with Mr. St. John and gave up his today. The Vice Chamberlain 
as yet is unresolved what to do, but I believe will think better of it. The 
reasons they give are because Mr. Harley was turned out, which they 
looked upon as a full declaration of the ministry’s intentions to join 
entirely with the Whigs, which they thought was inconsistent with the 
declarations they had made to them, and the assurances which by the 
authority and permission as also by the Queen’s commands they had 
given the Tories that no such thing should be done. How Mr. Harley 
came to be removed at this juncture is not yet known but ’tis generally 
said and believed that my Lord Duke and my Lord Treasurer thought he 
was playing a very fair game towards them with the Queen in whose 
good opinion he had so well fixed himself that not only my Lord Treas- 
urer but his Grace was obliged to tell the Queen, they would quit if he 
was not removed. They are succeeded in this manner. Mr. Boyle is Sec- 
retary of State, and Mr. Smith Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Comp- 
ton or Mr. Walpool is to have Mr. St. John’s, the Solicitor General is to be 
Attorney General and either Sir Thomas Parker or Mr. Eyeres to be 
Solicitor. The white staff, ’tis said, will be given to Mr. Punce (?). Thus 
you see, Sir, how uncertain the state of affairs is in these parts. I believe a 
twelvemonth ago you would not have thought our friend would have 
been so soon out of all business. 

I have not heard anything from Mr. Burroughs since Christmas. I must 
desire you to order him to keep a correspondence with Mr. Sloper or me, 
Tomorrow I shall send a bill for an hundred thousand guilders payable to 
Mr. Hallunguis’ order. 


Cadogan to Brydges—Brussels, March 8, 1707/8 (new style) 

The tribute to St. John, coming from Cadogan, is very interesting. 

I am just now arrived here and find the honor of yours of the 12th and 
19th of February (old style). The post going away this morning, I have 
only just time to acknowledge the receipt of them now, and to assure you 
all the directions you give shall be exactly complied with. I am beyond 
expression concerned and surprised at our friend Harry St. John’s re- 
signing. I had a letter from it* on that subject to justify the resolution he 
had taken. I am sorry he thought he had reason for it. I am sure the whole 
army and particularly those that know him will have reason to regret it. 


Brydges to Cadogan—October 29, 1708 


George, Prince of Denmark, died at Kensington on October 28, 1708. The position 


of Lord High Admiral thus vacated was not put into commission but bestowed upon 
the Earl of Pembroke. 


Yesterday about one o'clock the Prince after an indisposition made up 
of several distempers which lasted about three or four days departed this 


*Sic. Presumably the original was “him? 
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life. His death, you must needs imagine, has flung the Queen into an un- 
speakable grief. She never left him till he was dead, but continued kissing 
him the very moment his breath went out of his body, and ’twas with a 
great deal of difficulty my Lady Marlborough prevailed upon her to leave 
him and go along with her in her coach to St. James. This unfortunate 
event has struck a very great melancholy here, and we heartily wish for 
my Lord Duke’s presence to revive our drooping spirits. I hear there is a 
Commission passing for three of the Prince’s Council to be Lords of the 
Admiralty and to act pro interim till there can some further resolution 
[be] taken. I am told likewise that the three will be Sir John Lake, Mr. 
Pagitt and Lord Weems. I presume you have heard that Sir Richard Ons- 
low is pitched upon by the ministry to be put up for Speaker, and we 
were in great hopes there would have been no contention about it, but I 
am sorry to acquaint you those hopes are now at an end, Sir Peter King 
being put up by some others with whom the Tories, to be sure, will join 
in opposition to the Court. 


Cadogan to Brydges—Camp at Bellian, September 12, 1709 


The victory at Malplaquet (August 31/September 11) was dearly won. Estimates 
of the allied losses vary from “sixteen or eighteen thousand men” (Trevelyan, II, 18) 
to 24,000 (Churchill, II, 628) and of the French from 11,000 (Trevelyan), to 12,000 
or 15,000 (Churchill). The English casualties were, however, relatively light, less 
than 1,900 out of 14,000 present according to Dr. Trevelyan. It is curious that Cadogan 
should have erred as much about the respective losses as Marlborough did in his 
estimate of the political effect of his victory—“It is now in our powers to have what 
peace we please” (to his wife from the battlefield, Churchill, II, 627). 


The express which carried the first news of our victory being gone be- 
fore I returned from Bavay whether we had pursued the enemy, I could 
not the same night give you any account of our glorious success. The 
business began about eight in the morning and lasted till four in the after- 
noon. This wonderful action was attended with all the happy circum- 
stances in relation to My Lord Duke in particular as his friends could 
wish, and will make his triumph I hope as much over his enemies at home 
as those abroad. Our loss is very considerable, but the enemy’s infinitely 
more. Besides victory can never be bought too dear. In a day or two I 
shall be able to send you an exact account of everything, the hurry I am 
in at present hindering me from adding anything more now than the as- 
surance of my being with all the truth and esteem imaginable &c. 


Cadogan to Brydges—Brussels, March 26, 1710 


During the negotiations at Gertruydenberg, March-July, 1710, the allies now in- 
terpreted the famous article 37, which had wrecked the negotiations of the previous 
year, as meaning that Louis XIV must use French troops to oblige his grandson, 
Philip V, to abandon the Spanish throne. They were not content with the French 
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offer to withdraw their troops from the Iberian peninsula. Their attitude was the 
more preposterous because, with the exception of Catalonia, all Spain was united in 
support of Philip, and because it should have been obvious to Godolphin, Marl- 
borough, and the Whigs, as it was to their opponents, that they could not expel 
Philip by force of arms. Probably their optimism was as great as Cadogan’s that one 
more campaign would compel Louis XIV to make peace on their own terms. 
Actually, Marlborough’s campaign in 1710 was indecisive (Trevelyan, III, 76). On 
the other hand, the capture of Stanhope and his English contingent at Brihuega was 
decisive in Spain. 


I received the honor of yours by Mr. Cartwright at the Hague which I 
had not time to acknowledge from thence, My Lord Duke sending me 
back with the greatest haste, to take care of forwarding our preparations 
for the campaign, that are so advanced as everything will be ready against 
the 13th of April next (new style). The troops have orders to march out 
of garrison at that time, and the whole army will be formed the 18th. We 
shall immediately undertake une affaire d Etat and I am thus exact as to 
the days believing this notice may happen to be of use to you. Before my 
leaving the Hague, I took measures with Mr. Cardonnel for his writing 
to you early, regularly and at large, what passes in relation to the Peace, 
which since I am sure you receive from him before my letters can come 
to your hands, I shall say nothing more of, but that if the negotiations 
should even be continued, yet the army’s taking the field, and all the wars 
going on, will, I am persuaded, occasion the falling of the best funds, and 
in my opinion that will be the time to employ one’s money. For undoubt- 
edly such is the condition of France that we must have a peace on our 
own terms before the end of the campaign, or we shall pierce into Cham- 
pagne and Picardy, which is an extremity the King of France will hardly 
wait for. There is but one town of consequence to stop us, and we shall 
begin with the siege of it, before the enemy, for want of magazines can 
bring together such a body of troops as may be able to oppose our under- 
taking, or disturb us by a diversion. This is our present situation, which 
altering however in some measure [at] every conference held with the 
French Ministers, I must refer you to what Mr. Cardonnel shall write you 
on that subject and only add that nothing can happen which will prevent 
the army from taking the field. 


Brydges to Cadogan—April 7, 1710 


Henry Sacheverell, a Tory parson, in a sermon before the Lord Mayor of London . 


on November 5, 1709, had chosen as his text, “In perils among false brethren? which 
he applied particularly to Godolphin, the Tory who had become the head of a Whig 
ministry and who had, in the preacher’s opinion, betrayed the Church. The preacher 
had also so emphasized the duty of passive obedience in all circumstances that he 
indirectly attacked the Revolution of 1688 and the Act of Settlement of 1701. To 
vindicate the principles of the Revolution and, possibly, to satisfy Godolphin’s 
wounded vanity, the majority of the Commons voted to impeach Sacheverell and 
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thus made him a very popular martyr among churchmen. He was found guilty by 
69 to 52, but his persecutors did not venture to pass a severer sentence upon him than 
to abstain from preaching for three years and to have the obnoxious sermon burnt by 
the common hangman. On Thursday, April 13, the address from the City of London 
was presented to the Queen (Luttrell, VI, 569). Brydges’ surprise was due to the 
belief that the City was Whiggish. As to Argyle’s Garter the first hypothesis is the 
more correct. He had broken with Marlborough, who felt keenly his rival’s favor at 
Court. The report that Somerset was expelled from the famous Kitcat Club, of which 
he was a founder, was no doubt facetious. Robin the Trickster was Robert Harley. 


This last prosecution of Sacheverell upon the point of passive obedi- 
ence hath revived those disputes which had laid buried for fifteen years 
and upwards. It hath raised a very great ferment in the kingdom, set all 
pens pro and con at work and fetched up addresses from all parts of the 
kingdom. There is one to be presented on Thursday next to the Queen 
from the City of London which we are much surprised at, not having ex- 
pected it from thence and the worst of it is, the Tories are very free and 
open in fixing the cause and warmth of this impeachment on our friends, 
and the Whigs on the other side are not very forward in taking that share 
they ought of it to themselves. However, our comfort is that men’s mind 
cannot be so exasperated but that the continuance of that success which 
has always attended His Grace’s conduct, will be able to soften them, and 
bring them to a right way of thinking. His Grace, the Duke of Argyle, 
hath had the Garter given him. Some people industriously give out that it 
was for the moderation he showed in the late trial the Queen was willing 
to bestow that mark of favor on him. But others (and I believe with more 
truth) say it was but the performance of a promise Her Majesty made my 
Lord Duke of Marlborough in his behalf three months ago. 

The Duke of Somerset (Thursday was Sevennight) was expelled the 
Kit-Cat (? ) seat by a vote brought in ready cut and dried by Lord Whar- 
ton, the crime objected, the words of the vote say, was for being. sus- 
pected to have held conferences with Robin the Trickster. 

I shall take it for a particular favor at your leisure to hear how matters 
are abroad where you have so noble a field of actions, and where your 
souls must be enlarged to a degree of contemning all these little narrow 
effects of party and faction, which will however still domineer among 
us, till some one power or other (and which must be greater than any at 
present) can raise itself high enough to get the better of them; and when- 
ever that happens I heartily pray it may light where you and I may with 
perfect satisfaction see it. 


Brydges to Cadogan—April 18, 1710 


Four or five days before this letter was written Queen Anne consoled the Marquis 
of Kent for the loss of his place as Lord Chamberlain with a dukedom. In his stead 
she appointed the Duke of Shrewsbury without consulting Godolphin (Churchill, 
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II, 677-8; Trevelyan, III, 64). The Tories were right in assuming that this was the first 
step on the road which led to the downfall of the ministry. 


... upon coming to town I was very much surprised to hear the news of 
the Duke of Shrewbury’s being Lord Chamberlain. The Tories are very 
high upon it and give out ’tis but the first step of what the Queen intends 
and that there’s to be a new Parliament. I hope this is not done without 
the consent and approbation of those we are bound to wish well to, 
though ’tis industriously given out that My Lord Treasurer knew nothing 
of it, till an express from the Queen brought him a letter on the road, as 
he was returning from Newmarket, signifying it to him. 


Brydges to Cadogan—May 20, 1710 


The Whig Earl of Sunderland, Marlborough’s son-in-law, was not dismissed until 
June 14, when the Tory Earl of Dartmouth took his place. Lord Dartmouth, in a note 
to Burnet’s History of His Own Time, II, 552, stated that the intention was to dismiss 
Sunderland a month earlier than actually happened, the delay being due to disagree- 
ments about his successor. “The queen would not hear of Lord Nottingham, nor the 
whigs of lord Anglesea . . .. At last the queen proposed me? The “new scheme” was 
to substitute a ministry of the moderates of both parties for the present Whigs. “Our 
friends” were certainly Marlborough and probably Godolphin, though in fact the 
first remained commander in chief until the end of 1711, while the second was dis- 
missed on August 8, 1710. 


If you have not from better hands accounts how matters pass here, 
you'll be very much surprised when I tell you that they are grown to such 
an height that few question but that the Queen is fully resolved to go into 
the measures of the new scheme. My Lord Sunderland, I am assured, will 
be out in a few days, and is to be succeeded, they say, by Lord Angleasay, 
Lord Pawlett having declined it, though as hearty as any of those who 
are for the new measures. People’s expectations are very great what 
course our friends will take in this ticklish point, they being compre- 
hended, I am informed, in the scheme. But if they continue in, they must 
quit the Junto, or act not in concert with the rest of the Queen’s ministry. 
Your friend Mr. St. John, who is very high in this affair, told me the other 
day, though he had wrote to you several times, he has not had the favor 
of a line from you these two years. 







































Notes and Documents 


“Policies in Parliaments” 


An Early Seventeenth-Century Tractate on 
House of Commons Procedure 


tb DEVELOPMENT of procedure in the House of Commons dur- 
ing the seventeenth century has an obvious relationship to the 
rising importance of the Commons in a political and constitutional 
sense. Men of that century were keenly interested in the order and 
forms of business and the rules of speaking in the Commons, and it 
is no accident that during the century a number of tractates on pro- 
cedure were composed by contemporary authorities such as William 
Hakewill. The tractates follow in general the same plan, a systematic 
description of legislative procedure from the first reading of a bill 
through its passage into law. Precedents from the Journals of the 
House of Commons are liberally cited. 

To the list of these seventeenth-century accounts of procedure 
should be added the document printed below. It is to be found in 
British Museum, Stowe MSS, 354, ff. 30-42. There is no internal evi- 
dence by which the author may be identified nor have I been able to 
find collateral evidence elsewhere as to its authorship.’ The author’s 
familiarity with the House of Commons and its procedure and the 
phrasing he uses make it highly probable that he had had considerable 
parliamentary experience and, by the precedents cited, all of which 
come from the session of 1604, it may be conjectured that he sat as a 
member of the first Parliament of James I. A little additional interest 
attaches to this document because it belongs to a period in the history 
of the Commons for which there is comparatively little material. 

This tractate, “Policies in Parliaments,’ is less a systematic descrip- 
tion of procedure than a collection of comments on the rules of the 
Commons with a view to showing how they may be used by a mem- 

1There are some references to this tractate in J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House 


of Commons (New Haven, 1950) where it is identified only as “an early-Stuart tract” 
or “a Jacobean tract’ See, e.g., pp. 371, 391, 398. 
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ber to his advantage. It might almost have been written by an old 
parliament man for the guidance of an inexperienced member. The 
details of procedure are more amply treated in Hakewill’s Manner 
How Statutes Are Enacted in Parliament by Passing of Bills, which 
is roughly contemporaneous with “Policies in Parliaments,’ but the 
latter has a peculiar interest because it contains incidental comments 
on the rules. Moreover, the section on committees tells us a good deal 
more about the practice and rules within the committees than any of 
the other seventeenth-century accounts.’ The section on conferences 
between the Lords and Commons? is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of this subject which is only briefly and summarily treated 
in Hakewill’s book and the other contemporary tractates. The em- 
phasis on conferences by the author of “Policies in Parliaments” may 
well deserve special consideration in view of Professor Willson’s ac- 
count of Salisbury’s use of conferences “in James’ first parliament... 
to place his program before the commons.”* 

There is nothing in “Policies in Parliaments” to suggest a division 
of the Commons into Court and Country parties,’ but there is evi- 
dence of the existence of a strategy of opposition. For example, if a 
member wishes to defeat a bill, he can do it without open opposition 
by concealing “a manifest fault or inconvenience thearin” until it has 
been ingrossed and is ready for passage. Then the Commons may 
reject it rather than consider it again and amend it. Support of a bill, 
if offered ineptly, may defeat it as well as open opposition; if a mem- 
ber “speake for it and by way of objection . . . shewe such matter 
agaynst it as may not be annswered, which notwithstandinge he must 
seeme to annswer himselfe” The rule that a defeated bill may not be 
offered again in the same session may be used to advantage; a bill “‘in- 
tricate and clogd, with other matters that may ask longe disputacion;’ 
will be rejected and thus bar, for that session, any other bill to the 
same purpose. Similarly, since no member may speak more than once 


on a motion regarding a bill, one is wise to allow his opponents to 


speak first, or at least those ““whome he feareth will most, and cann 
P 


2See below, pp. 52-55. 3Below, pp. 55-57. 


4David Harris Willson, The Privy Councillors in the House of Commons: 1602- 
1629 (Minneapolis, 1940), p. 225. 


5]bid., pp. 122 et seq. 
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best oppose it, that soe after he hath spoaken they may have no tyme 
to replye....”° 

Most of the seventeenth-century tractates are so written as to ob- 
scure the character of the House of Commons as a lively and conten- 
tious body. “Policies in Parliaments” shows how, behind the routine 
of procedure, business was done and advantages gained by skillful 
use of the rules. 


[fol. 30]* Policies in Parliaments 


Policy in Parliaments containing Rules for the Management of 
Business & Instructions for gaining Advantages over Opponents 
in the House of Commons® 


If any man have a purpose to overthrow a bill, if he espye a manifest 
fault or inconvenience thearin, the policye is to conceale it, untill it be 
ingrossed and ready to be put to the question for passage. Tis a comon 
policye in Parliament if any man be agaynst a bill, but would not seeme 
to be soe, to speake for it and by way of objection to shewe such matter 
agaynst it as may not be annswered, which notwithstandinge he must 
seeme to annswer himselfe. 

If it be feared that a bill wilbe exihibited, it hath bene a policye in the 
beginninge of a Parliament to prefer a bill to the same purpose for the 
preventinge thearof, but intricate and clogd, with other matters that may 
ask longe disputacion, alsoe to insert some such clause as it may seeme to 
carrye closely some inconvenience, which being discovered when it 
cometh to question for the passage, if it come so farr may quash all 
Secondinge. 

Before a man meane to move a matter in the house tis a good course 
to acquaynt some of his freends thearwithell and to desire them to second 
him, espetially such men as are gratious with the house. 

In all penall bills tis held good policye to make them indure but for a 
tyme, for if it want that clause and be found ill for the state of the 
comons, it cannot notwithstanding be repealed exept both the Lords and 
the king consent, whearas otherwise if it stand upon continuance, it is 
altogather in the hands of the Commons for the disolving of it, for they 
may chuse, whether the[y] will contineu it, or not. If a motion be made 


6For the above quotations, see pp. 47-48. 


7Numbers in brackets indicate the pagination of the manuscript. The punctuation 
and spelling of the manuscript have been preserved except that in most cases abbre- 
viations have been completed and in a few places the punctuation has been modern- 
ized in the interest of clarity. Lines which serve as headings have been italicized. 


8This marginal note is in a different hand from the rest of the manuscript. 
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which is onpleasinge, before it be seconded, I have observed that on hath 
stept upp and moved another matter to put that out. [fol. 3ob] If a man 
be well instructed to speake to a bill, it is policye for him to forbeare till 
all those have spoken whome he feareth will most, and cann best oppose 
it, that soe after he hath spoaken they may have no tyme to replye; for 
none cann speake more then once to the passinge of a bill. 

If it be desired to passe (as a Lawe) some poynt very benificiall to the 
comonweath, it hath beene an old policy to insert it into a bill, which 
conteyneth other matter pleasinge to the King that soe, the desire of the 
king to obtayne the on may make him give way to the other, for he 
canott give his royall assent to parte of the bill and leave the other parte 
unpassed. 


[fol. 31] Questions and divisiones of the house 

The Speaker is by his iudgment to discern to what end motiones tend 
and accordingly to make the question, and if it be not very playne what 
the question should be, he is first to let the howse know how he con- 
ceaveth it, and meaneth to put the question.® If it canot appeare whether 
the no or the yea, be the greatest voyce, Mr Speaker is to demannd the 
question agayne, and if it still remayn doubtfull, the howse is to be 
devided, which is to be donn in this sort, those that say yea, ar to goe 
out of the howse into the Lobby, and those that say noe, because they be 
agaynst a novelty, have the priveledg of sittinge still; then are 2 ap- 
poynted by the Speaker to number those that ar within; of these, on is to 
be of the affirmatyve parte, the other of the negative, which when they 
have don they ar to stand at the dore, and number those that ar without, 
as they come in, of which severall numbers they ar to make report to 
the Speaker, and the Speaker to the howse. 

It hath been ruled that if those that say no, speak in mayntenance of a 
novelty they shall not have the priviledge of sittinge still upon the 
division of a howse. 

While the howse is in dividinge none may be suffered to come into 
the Lobby from without, but the outer dore is to be kept shut by the 
Sarieant, and such as are come into the Lobby, after the question is putt, 
they are to withdraw into the comittee chamber and not to be ac- 
coumpted. Uppon the division of the howse it hath beene seene, that 
those which have beene the lesser parte, agaynst the bill have made a 


recantation of theyr error, which hath beene moved by some of the - 


other parte, that hath prevayled. But not beinge moved, it is not otherwise 
donn. If they have beene agaynst a bill which by the greatest number is 


°Cf. on this point William Hakewill’s tractate on the Speaker in my note, “The 
Speaker of the House of Commons: An Early Seventeenth Century Tractate? Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XLV (1939), 92. 
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past, they ar to come downe all out of theyre places and ioyntly to 
present it to the speaker, sayinge they affirm it.’° 

If the numbers be equall, the Speaker is to decide it, who otherwise 
hath no voyce. 

[fol. 31b] Observe that thought [sic] they that say yea ar most, yet 
many tymes when the howse cometh to be devided, they ar not found 
to be soe, bycause many of them sit still as loath to loose their places and 
sometymes, bycause the[y] will not be observed to have sayd yea, so 
that they [sic] division of them is a disadvantage to the side that goeth 
out’? 

If any on man say noe, all the other assentinge, when the matter is 
moved, but not putt to the question, as if uppon readinge of a bill the 
second tyme, if the generall voyce be; comitt it: and some on say noe, 
if he demaund it, the Speaker must make the question: quare, if he doe 
not demaund it, whither it be not the Speakers dutye, to put it to the 
question. But if no voyces be heard to the contrary, though noe question 
be made touchinge the comittinge: the bill is comitted.’ 


[fol. 32] Readinge ingrossinge and passinge of bills & provisoes 
Generall bills ar to be passed before private. Private bills ar comonly 
reade in the morning when the howse is not full, or at tymes of leasure; 
many tymes the afternoone is appoynted of purpose for them and for 
the readinge of generall bills. A bill may be cast out uppon the first 
readinge as was the bill for preservation of Court roles, for exchannge 
of Lands, for the bruars: 2: Ja: d: but it is not usuall, & and as it is sayd 


10Cf. Hakewill’s tractate on the Speaker, p. 95 and n. 16. The Journal of the Com- 
mons records that on June 25, 1604, the minority “upon motion . .. went forth of the 
House, and brought in the Bill in their Hands: Which is according to ancient Order 
... and done (once in a Parliament) for preserving Memory of the Order... Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, I, 246. Hereafter cited as Journals. 


11Cf, this note in Charles Gray’s parliamentary notebook, for February, 1749 (His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, 14 Report, Appendix IX, p. 312): “Upon a motion 
for a writ to chuse a new member the No’s must go out because it is a writ of right, 
and therefore where a Majority is disinclined to it, as once happened with regard to a 
very corrupt borough, it was an artful thing to move it in a morning when a great 
debate was expected, because the No’s would not go out for fear of losing their places 
in the house?’ 


12The author indicates that commitment of a bill after the second reading was so 
much a part of the routine that the Speaker need not put the motion to commit to a 
vote, unless a Member specifically requested it. Cf. Hakewill’s comment in his trac- 
tate on the Speaker, that the Speaker need not put a question for the second reading, 
“for of course, it is to bee read the second tyme. . .” See American Historical Review, 
XLV, p. 93. Hakewill’s tractate indicates, in fact, that the Speaker had a considerable 
latitude with respect to motions and questions. But see also the protest of a Member, 
Mr. Tey, in 1604 because the Speaker failed to make a question on his motion. Jour- 
nals, I, 175. 
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not the auntient Custome—The bill of recognition of the kings titell was 
reade thrise togather, assoone as it came down from the Upper howse, 
but it could not as it was desired, be sent upp to the Lords agayn, bycause 
it was to be transcripted, it beinge necessary that record should be kept 
in the Lower house of all the acts that pass thearin."* 

The generall pardon is only once reade, bycause theare is nothinge in 
that to be examined or amended, other acts are read thrise. If no body 
speake agaynst a bill at the second readinge, the Speaker is to put it to a 
question for ingrossinge. 

The Speaker may not be putt to the readinge and repeatinge of a bill 
presently, upon the first offeringe it in the howse, if he refuse to do it. 

A Bill cominge from the Lords is to be reade twise and then committed; 
then if not amended, to be read once agayn and soe past. Provisoes added 
to committees in such bills ar to be ingrossed in parchment, then read 
twise and demannded for passage, filed to the bill and sent upp; other 
amendment in such bills, ar to be written in paper, name the Line and 
betweene what words, the words ar to be inserted. 

[fol. 32b] If uppon the second readinge of the bill, the[y] crye away 
with it, the Speaker may not make that the question, but must put it to 
the question whether it shalbe comitted or no; if the greatest voyce be 
noe, the Speaker must put the question for the ingrossinge, which is 
always denied, if it be denied a comittee by a negative, but the Speaker 
is notwithstanding to make the question soe. If a Bill have beene amended 
at the comittee, eyther by striking out, or underlininge, he of the com- 
ittee that returneth in the bill is to shew the reasons of the amend- 
ments and thearupon the clark is to reade the amendments, only that 
which is interlined twise over, readinge only those words, after which 
the Speaker is to take the bill, and readinge the titell, and shewinge that 
it hath been twise reade, and comitted, returned from the comittees, 
amended; after [the] amendments [be] reade twise, [he] is to demaund 
the question for the ingrossinge. 

If anythinge be agreede upon to be amended, after it cometh from the 
comittees into the howse, some few of the howse ar entreated to with- 
drawe themselves into a Comittee chamber and theare to amend it ac- 
cordingly. 

A bill may be put into the comittees agayne, though after it hath beene 
ingrossed, [if] fault be found with it; soe was the bill for tonnage and 


poundage, which beinge retourned with the amendments, fault beinge 


found was agayne recomitted"* 
If the Committees doe wholly mislike a bill they make another and 
offer to the howse, yet the first may be reviewed if the howse will. A 


18Qn the bills mentioned above, see Journals, I, 162, 160, 156, and 158. 
14]bid., 237. 
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bill ingrossed and agreede upon how to be amended, is to be amended in 
the howse; if thear be anythinge to be interlined, the word or words to 
be interlined ar first to be written in a paper by the clark, then read twise, 
then to be declared by the Speaker, then ingrossed, and soe the question 
putt for the passage of the bill with those words. 

In a bill for ale-howses passed this Parliament twas ruled that upon the 
request of any on burguesse a parte of the bill might not be agayn reade*® 

If a bill come from the Lords and be amended by us, if the Lords 
dislik the amendments, the bill is lost, and may not be sent down agayne; 
the reason is bycause we cannot alter our resolutions.*® 


[fol. 33] Rules of speakinge in the Parliament 

No man may speake twise to on matter the same day 

No man may speake to a matter after it hath beene putt to the Question, 
except it be towchinge the comittee or the like. 

No man may speak to on matter before the other be fully concluded. 

No man may speake to a bill which hath beene comitted untill it be 
returned, from the comittees, and hath been read in the howse 

No man may speake while messengers from the upper howse be in the 
howse, nor while any prisoner is at the barr, or any straunger uppon any 
occasion be in the howse; in all those and the like cases the Speaker may 
interupt any man, and scilence him. He that standeth up first is first to 
speake, in which if thear be any question or doubt the Speaker is to 
decide it 

No man may name any man in the howse in his speech but by way of 
description, as he that spake last or that honourable person, or that gen- 
tleman that spake neer the chayre etc. 

All speeches ar to be directed to the Speaker. 

A motion may be made to the howse touchinge such or such a greev- 
ance in the comonwealth, and desire that the comittees may be appoynted 
for the drawinge of a bill for a redresse 

It hath beene held that he that hath beene a comittee in a bill may not 
speake directly agaynst the body of a bill, for by beinge a comittee it 
is supposed he liketh the bill for matter, but disliketh the fforme only 
which is the office of Comittees to amend’’ The best movinge for the 
readinge of a bill is in the begininge of the day 

After many speeches made in on matter, exept a man have extraordi- 
narye favor in the howse it is not safe-speakinge; for it must be extraordi- 


15] have not been able to find this precedent in the Journals. 


16Cf, William Hakewill, The Manner How Statutes Are Enacted in Parliament by 
Passing of Bills (London, 1670), p. 166. 


17Cf. ibid., p. 146. 
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nary matter that must please then, espetially if uppon the end of a former 
speach, the question hath beene desired or that it be late. 


[fol. 33b] No man may speake until the speaker have repeated the bili. 
Quere. Uppon a motion made in the howse or in any other matter but 
to a bill, a man may speake twise the same day, as in a question arisinge 
touchinge some custome of the howse, a man may replye 

In the bill of freedome of trade whereof longe dispute was in the house 
and which was putt over to be spoken the next day, twas ruled that he 
which had spoken the day before might not speake the day followinge™ 


Quere. In the bill of assert lands question was made whither resolution 
might be deferred untill the next day, after the matter had beene once 
argued, but in many cases aswell as in that of the freedome of trade, it 
hath beene used!® 


Nota. A cheife rule to speak well and Comendable in the howse is soe to 
speake as it be rara, vera, et ponderosa: that is to say not to delite to heare 
himselfe speake in every matter, and uppon light occasiones; secondly 
when he speaketh, soe to enforme himselfe that his speach be grounded 
upon trueth, thirdly that it be warranted upon good and sound reason. 


(fol. 34] The Speakers duty, & howe he is chosen, his fees etc: 
If any man say noe when he is put to the question for chusinge a 
speaker, his negative is not avaleable exept he name another. [The rest of 
fol. 34 and all of fol. 34b are blank. ] 


[fol. 35] Committees in Parliament*® 


Comittees may be appoynted, eyther for drawinge of a bill in a matter 
propounded by way of motion, or for the consideringe of a bill exihibited 
to the howse, beinge twise read, which bill comitted to them they may 
amend by enterlininge or strikinge out anythinge, which they shall not 
like. 

At Comittees any man may speake twise to on matter, the fashion is to 
be uncouvred when on speaketh, but not to stand up, as in the howse. It is 
also good maners to direct ones speech to the cheife man in the company 


18] cannot find in the Journals such a ruling on this bill, but it was so ruled in an- 
other case in the same session. See Journals, I, 245. In Robert Bowyer’s diary for the 


session 1606-1607 there is mention of such a ruling being made in the session of 1604 . 


on a bill for freedom of trade. The editor of the diary was unable to find the ruling in 
the Journals. See The Parliamentary Diary of Robert Bowyer: 1606-1607, ed. David 
Harris Willson (Minneapolis, 1931), p. 66 and note 2. 


19 Journals, I, 225. Cf. Hakewill, Manner How Statutes Are Enacted, pp. 157-8. 


20There is no discussion of the committee of the whole house which must at the 
time of writing have been in an embryonic stage. See Neale, pp. 378-9. 
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Theare is alwayse on of the comittees named in the howse, which tak- 
eth from the clark of the Parliament the bill, the noate of the comittees 
names, & the tyme and place appoynted in the howse, and comonly he, or 
on of the principall men of the comittees, if it be for the amendinge of the 
bill, readeth it to the whole company; and to every poynt, as they speake 
and agree, [he] amendeth the bill. He may alsoe speake himselfe. If it be 
for the drawinge of a bill, he taketh the articles, or principall poynts of 
the bill as they ar agreede uppon, which being reade and allowed, is 
comitted to some Lawier comonly of the company to be drawen into 
forme. After it is drawne they meete agayn, at some other tyme ap- 
poynted between them at theyr last meetinge, and then confer of the 
forme of the bill, which beinge agreed upon by most of theyr voyces is 
brought into the howse by him whome they appoynt, & he in the howse 
repeated the effect of theyr conference and, speakinge a word or two to 
the bill, presented it to the clark to reade it 

If not more than halfe the comittees appeare, which shalbe knowne 
by a note of theyr names, the others may not proceed to resolve any- 
thinge; they may treate upon the matter if they list for the better pre- 
praringe of it, agaynst they rest meete, tis thought they cannot appoynt 
a new day. 

At a comittee any of the howse may be present, and speake by way 
of information, but may not give his voyce for consentinge to any thinge, 
amoungst them in question, which is only to be tried by the voyce of the 
comittees.?? 

If the comittees meete not, a new Day and place must be apoynted by 
the howse and they comaunded to attend 


(fol. 35b] In comittees comonly on moderateth and playeth the parte of 
the Speaker in putting the question. 

In naminge comittees fault hath been found with the clark, for that 
he hath not reade every 2 or 3 names as he writeth them, which hath 
been observed the best way to pleasure the howse. Places apoynted are 
comonly the cheaquer court, the cheker chamber, the star chamber, 
court of wards, Tempell Hall, which hath beene thought not so good as 
other places, bycause the Tabell thear at which the[y] sett is all in lenght 
by reson whearof they are not so well herd as in other places wheare 
the Tabells be square; many tymes the howse itselfe it if be for a weyghty 
matter is apoynted for a place of comittinge in the afternoone. 


*1Henry Scobell, writing somewhat later, puts it more clearly: “Any Member of 
the House may be present at any select Committee, but is not to have any Vote, unless 
he is named to be of the Committee” See Memorials of the Method and Manner of 
Proceedings in Parliament in Passing Bills (London, 1670), p. 49. It was not unusual 
for the Commons to order that all who attended a particular committee should have a 
vote. 
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In former tymes the guildhall of London & the Tempell Church 
wear often apoynted. 


Comonly at the begininge of a Parliament thear is upon motion a 
comittee chosen, for the consideringe of Lawes to be repealed, to be 
renewed, and such as wear the last Parliament to be no longer in force, 
then to the first session of this; if it be needfull to have them continued, 
then if any provisoe to be added or any other thinge, first to write it in 
a peece of paper, and then after it is reade and considered to enterline it, 
comonly at the begininge of a Parliament is chosen a comittee for causes 
of priviledg, in which such matters as ar agreed upon ar reported to the 
howse, and do thear receave determination, this comittee lasteth comonly 
the whole Parliament and hath all motiones of such business referred 
unto them, for the ease of the howse but not to be ended but by the 
howse. 

[fol. 36] At a comittee if anythinge for theyr better information be to 
be learned from straungers, such as ar not of the howse, it is to be moved 
in the howse, that they may have commission to admitt and heare such 
partyes to speake, and to demand questions of them accordingly; if wit- 
nesses and other partyes be needfull to be herd at the comittees: and it 
be thought they will not be otherwise present, it is to be demannded in 
the howse that the seriant of the howse may have authoryty from the 
howse, to fetch them or give them notice; for from the comittees he can 
have no such authoryty. 

It hath oft tymes beene found inconveniente that the same comittees 
have beene named in severall comittments, at the same tyme. 

fault hath beene found and motion made agaynst it that they above 
the chayre** have named all the comittees. 

If a comittee be for a private bill the partyes whom it doth concern, 
doe commonly solicit the comittees, to meete and otherwise deale with 
them for theyr favour® 

At a comittee it is lawfull to name any man to whose speech you will 
answer, which in the howse is not allowable. 

None may be named as a comittee, that hath spoken agaynst the body 
of the bill 

Prisoners at the barr [There is no material on this matter and fol. 37, 
immediately following, is blank. ] 


[fol. 37b] Naminge of Committees in Parliament 


A committee hath beene appoynted for the avoydinge some greate 
trouble and to devise a course in the naminge of Committees. 
A proiect was offered to the howse, by Mr. Martine, for avoydinge 


22That is, the privy councillors. See Willson, Privy Councillors, p. 238. 
23T hat age too had its lobbyists. 
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confusion in the naminge of Comittees, which was thus, the names of the 
knights, cytyzens and Burgesses to be putt into 3 urnes or potts, out of 
the names of the Knights the clark in the mourninge after prayers should 
take tenn names, out of the Citizens pott 6—out of Burgesses 15—in all 31, 
these names altogather to be putt into an empty urne, and when a bill 
was comitted, the Speaker should out of the urne of 31, take seaven or 
nine who should elect such as should be comittees for that bill, This 
course (as was alleaged) by the Lott did avoyd emulation and conten- 
tion, and by the election did avoyd chaunce, It was offered to the howse, 
and comitted, but not reported; it was well allowed by the comittees.** 


[fol. 38] Conferences 

Conferences between the Lords and the Commons, upon many oc- 
casiones 

If a petition be to be made to the king in a matter which as much 
concerneth the Lords as the Comons, the comons doe (if the matter be 
first moved amongst them) desire the Lords to joyne with them in the 
petition 

If after a bill passed by the Lower howse, the Lords doe thearupon 
desire a conference, if amongst the Lower howse on be chosen (who 
spake agaynst the bill) to conferr and aunswer the Lords: he must use 
the arguments of those that maynteyned the bill, and such other of his 
owne as he can devise, notwithstanding he weare before agaynst the 
bill; for that which is once concluded in Parliament is concluded by all 
and thearfore he must alter his opinion, so did Sir ffrauncis Bacon doe in 
the cause of Sir ffrauncis Goodwin and at the conference with him 
resumd the opinion of the howse.”® 

2 Ja;K. The Lower howse refused to conferr with clarks of the con- 
vocation, notwithstandinge the king propounded it, but weare contente 
to conferr with Bishops touchinge the poynte in question, which was 
thabuse [sic] of commissaryes courts, etc: and with them as Lords of 
the upper howse, but not as members of the convocation, for that clarks 
of the convocation weare not theyr peeres*® 

2 Ja;K. The lower howse refused to conferr with the iudges in Sir 
ffrancis Goodwins case, notwithstanding the King comanded it bycause 
they thought it not fitt that so high & soe noble a body, as is the Parlia- 
ment should move towards any private person; but upon a second 
comand from the King, that they before certayne of the Lords of the 


24The plan is very briefly described in Journals, I, 172. The detailed description 
given here supports the assumption that the author was a member of this Parliament. 


25Bacon was chairman of the committee which conferred with the Lords on this 
case. See Journals, I, 165. 


26Tbid., 173. 
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privy counsell, comissioners from the King to that purpose, and repre- 
sentinge his person, should treat with the iudges: touchinge the matters 
in question, it was granted by the lower howse, and the King was in- 
treated to be himselfe present at the conference or treaty; the which he 
yeilded to, and was theare. heere note that the iudges had place on the 
right hand of the king this meetinge was in the ‘councill- chamber at 
Whitehall, wheare the king did sanlicnine excellently well?’ 

A conference beinge desired, by the lower howse with the Bishops, 
it was refused by the upper howse to be soe graunted, but was graunted 
generally that is both with the temporall and spirituall Lords’ 

If conferences be desired touchinge such a matter generally and 
agreede unto, it is the use, that the howse which desires the conference 
should begin first and shew the cause of the conference, particularly and 
theyr reasones 

If a conference with the Lords be thought to be necessary, thear ar 
comonly 5 or 6 of the principall men of the Lower howse, to goe upp 
to them and desire it. 

[fol. 38b] Quere, whether they appoynt the tyme or number, and 
shewe the cause at such conferences. They of the lower howse stand 
uncovered. 

If the Lords desire a conference they comonly appoynt the tyme, 
name the cause and the place in such a chamber, neere the howse, and 
doe comonly appoynt the number, that on theyr part shalbe present, 
for which number the lower howse comonly sendeth double as many. 
Att these conferences whear the number is agreed uppon, none may be 
present, but the Comittees 

Exeption hath beene taken by them of the lower house, that the iudges 
and the Kings Councill have beene present, whearupon they have beene 
entreated to withdrawe into an other roome, and the Lords when they 
have had occasion, have conferred with them*® 

If the conference have been desired by the Lower howse, they ar first 
to beginn to speake, and soe the Lords, if it be desired by them, only 
they of the Lower howse, must say, they ar ready to heare theyr Lord- 
ships pleasure. 

If any thinge be desired to be treated by the Lords, of which they of 
the lower howse have not spetiall comission to treate, they may heare 
the Lords, but may not annswer, other then that they have no comission 


27Ibid., 160, 162, 166, 169, and 171. On the King’s interest in the Goodwin case, see 
Willson, Privy Councillors, p. 56-8. 


28 Journals, I, 176, 178. 


2°On conferences in this first parliament of James I, see Willson, Privy Councillors, 
Pp. 225-6, 229-30. 
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to confer about that, and soe commonly only heare at the first what is 
propounded. 


[fol. 39] Speach with the King and petitiones to him 

ffor matters of grace tis the course to proceede by way of petition, 
and if it be generall, first to pray the Lords to joyne, and soe to proceede 
to the King by petition, as in the matter of warde, twas thought the 
fittest course:*° whearas if that which we demaund be nothinge but 
justice, as the execution of some lawe, thear the use is to proceed to the 
kinge by way of act. 

If the whole howse goe to the King with the Speaker, the speker is 
not to make report, (exept he list) but note that when the King spake 
to us in the gallery at Whitehall, when the speaker and all the howse 
weare present, the speaker did report the Kings speach unto us, when we 
mett in the howse agayne; but at that tyme the Speaker was appoynted 
to speake unto the king from the howse, and the kings spech was in 
aunswer about the difference.** At the kings speach to us in the ban- 
quettinge Chaumber, Mr Speaker and all the howse was present, and 
the Speaker made no report.*? 

In Sir ffrancis Goodwins case satisfaction was given the King by 
writinge in parchment, bycause we understoode he was offended with 
us, for our proceedinge in that business.** 


[fol. 40] Messages from the upper howse to the Lower Howse of Parlia- 
ment and messages from the Lower howse to the upper: 

Messages in the upper howse ar in ordinarye matters 2 or 3 of the 
masters of the Chauncerye, which have place of attendants in the upper 
howse, in greater matters the kings sarieant or the kings attorney with 
some of the iudges, in the greatest matters, the Lord cheife iustice accom- 
panied with 2 or 3 of the iudges, the kings councell and perhaps a master 
of the Chauncerye. 

If a message require an aunswer, other than the agreeinge to a con- 
ference or such like, it is comonly sent by messengers from the same 
howse to which the message is sent, and not sent back agayn by the same 
messengers, which brought the message, least theyre meaninge might be 
misreported 

The speaker is not upon any occasion but upon the death of a prince 
during the Parliament to goe upp into the upper howse exept the King 
be thear 


30Journals, I, 153-4. 
31[bid., 169-71. 

32] bid., 229. 

33] bid., 16 
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[fol. 41] Misdemeanor in the howse 

If any doe in the howse by way of speech calumniate the whole howse, 
and use any other unlawfull speech he is to aunswer it at the barr, but 
if he desire it he may have libertye to expound his meaninge in the place 
wheare he spake which is alwayes graunted upon offence taken for any 
word spoaken in the howse, and to proceede thearon. 

Doctor Crompton for saying that he conferd with some of the Bishops 
touchinge the abuses of the Comissarye courts was called to come to the 
barr, for conferringe without comission from the howse; uppon exposi- 
tion of his meaninge, that he did not discover any secrett of the howse nor 
anythinge that had passed amoungst them, but did talk with them only 
to be informed of them touchinge these matters, he was spared but did 
hardly scape it** 


[fol. 42] Messages from the kinge 

The king if he please to signifye anythinge to the howse, he comonly 
sendeth for the Speaker, and comaundeth him to declare it to the howse 

The king doth sometymes cause some of his privye councell or others 
neere hien 4 to acquaynt the howse with his pleasure but comonly, they 
doe report it to the speaker who doth relate it to the howse*® 

The king doth sometymes declare his pleasure that he will have the 
howse come before him to heare his pleasure, then commonly is the 
Speaker appoynted to goe if the whole howse doe goe, if not then certayn 
comittees are appoynted, Which was don this Parliament which the king 
spake unto us at the conference, which was betweene us and the Lords, 
but noate that, that speach of the king was uppon a conference before, 
by us appoynted with the Lords, of which the king hearinge, gave us 
notice that he would declare his pleasure unto us at that tyme*® 


CATHERINE STRATEMAN SIMS 


34] bid., 17 


35Note the objection raised May 1, 1610, to a message, supposedly from the King, 
delivered by the Speaker to the Commons, which, under questioning, he “did con- 
fesse that he receaved . .. from the body of the Privy Counsell? See Parliamentary 
Debates in 1610, ed. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Camden Society Publications, LXXXI 
(London, 1862), pp. 32-3. Cf. Willson, Privy Councillors, pp. 219-20, 296-7. 


36 Journals, I, 212. 
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Three New Early Manuscripts by Thoreau 


FR’ HINTS of Thoreau’s later eminence as a stylist are to be dis- 
cerned in his college essays, as many scholars have observed." 
Edward Channing, who taught rhetoric to a generation of Thoreau’s 
contemporaries at Harvard, had not the slightest inkling that genius 
lay concealed beneath the eccentricities of his young pupil, although 
he thought he saw flashes of it in some of his other students. Thoreau’s 
themes were “C” themes; at least Channing so evaluated most of 
them, and not many of Thoreau’s admirers have challenged the old 
rhetorician’s judgment. How incredulous Channing would be if he 
could know that Thoreau became, by common verdict, one of the 
greatest virtuosos of the language; how chagrined if he could know 
that Thoreau achieved greatness by shedding the very precepts 
which he had striven so assiduously to inculcate. He can hardly be 
blamed, however, for lacking the clairvoyance to have foreseen in 
1836 the Thoreau of 1850. The wand w hich touched and changed 
the Concord rustic from pedestrian prose writer to sensitive artist 
is hardly less inexplicable than the trumpet blast which was to 
awaken Walt Whitman in Brooklyn a few years later. 

Yet the fact is that David Henry Thoreau, author of “Mankind 
Classified,’ graduate of Harvard, Class of 1837, became Henry David 
Thoreau, author of Walden, 1854. And to the student of literature 
who believes that art and the life of the artist are reciprocally illumi- 
nating—that a book like Walden is distilled from the very life blood 
of the master spirit who composed it—that fact has this corollary: 
nothing Thoreau ever wrote is unimportant. Even his earliest com- 
positions, derivative as they are, bear in them the seeds of his literary 
maturity. 

For the three book reviews which here see print for the first time 
no apology, therefore, is offered.’ Products of Thoreau’s Harvard 
period, they are not distinguished pieces of writing. Better reviews 
were no doubt being written at the time by Thoreau’s classmates. 


1For example, Henry S. Canby (Thoreau [Boston, 1939], p. 51). 


*These reviews are from HM 945 in the collections of the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California, and are reproduced by permission. 
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Had Thoreau written nothing after 1837, these pieces would long 
ago have suffered a merited extinction, for they are not the stuff of 
which fame is made. 

Yet their claim to preservation is a valid one because they add a 
few more touches to the portrait of the artist as a young man. Though 
only eighteen when he wrote two of them (and perhaps the third), 
Thoreau was rapidly making up his mind about a number of things. 
He knew what he liked to read, both as to style and content. When 
Channing assigned him a book for which he had no great relish, or 
when he chanced to read such a book on his own initiative, he took 
scanty notes and wrote only the most cursory summary. When his 
interest was piqued, however, it was different: he would write at 
much greater length and with considerable enthusiasm. Thoreau 
rarely consumed his books whole; his practice was to choose the 
choicer parts—the parts, that is to say, most palatable to him—and to 
leave the rest. He would take a snippet here and an excerpt there— 
here a fine turn of phrase, there a congenial thought, and would 
throw them together loosely into his review. If any moral judgments 
presented themselves, the chances were that he would devour them. 
But for problems of “architectonics” he had no taste at all. Edward 
Channing tried to teach his students to think logically, but these 
pieces attest that he failed completely with Thoreau. 

Here in the bud are ideas which were to be a part of Thoreau’s 
thinking for a long time. Thoreau is already associating nature with 
lofty moral sentiment; already the calling of the poet, who could 
see universals behind natural phenomena, has assumed for him a 
transcendent importance. Although only eighteen, Thoreau is in- 
terested in the Indian and the savage, and is disparaging wealth and 
station, luxury and dissipation. Asa junior in college, he has glimpsed 
the conception of biography which he is to use nine years later in 
“Sir Walter Raleigh” and has begun his long search for the “man of 
principle” whose ‘life would challenge his fellows to forsake medi- 
ocrity and aspire to higher things. Since the remains from the earliest 
period in Thoreau’s intellectual history are so meager, such pieces 
as these are invaluable to the scholar interested in tracing the full 
course of Thoreau’s thought. 

Thoreau copied the three reviews into his “Index Rerum;’ an 
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early commonplace book of some forty pages. Some of the original 
pages have been removed and lost; others have been cut in half. On 
those remaining Thoreau has written closely, more legibly than 
usual, and on both sides. The inside front cover bears the notation: 
“D. H. Thoreau/Cambridge/‘Index Rerum?” Within the book, 
still firmly bound, are a great variety of jottings, many of which are 
unpublished. There are anecdotes from Miss Anna Jones, who died 
in 1837 at the age of 86.*° There is a tribute to an unidentified historical 
figure, dated “April 7th 1835.’ There are quotations from the Veda, 
and there is an index to Thoreau’s earliest journal. There is a list of 
the books he owned in 1840;* a Latin tribute to Sachimaupan, an 
Indian prince, entitled “The Cliffs—a Cenotaph”; a series of short 
epithets copied chiefly from Milton; and other scattered fragments, 
often mutilated. The reviews, which are bound, complete ond un- 
damaged, in the latter part of the book, appear as follows:* 


I 
The Book of the Seasons; 
or 
The Calendar of Nature, 
by 
William Howitt® 


We have here a book calculated to do all that books can do to excite a 
spirit of attachment to Nature—one expressly adapted to the climate and 
customs of England, but none the less acceptable to the lovers of natural 
scenery of whatever clime or nation—neither too scientific, nor too much 
abounding in technical terms and phrases to be comprehended by the 
general reader, nor yet of too miscellaneous and catch-penny a stamp 
for the would-be literate or blue stockings. “My plan has been” says the 
author, “to furnish an original article on the general appearances of 


3F, B. Sanborn has recorded some of these in The Life of Henry David Thoreau 
(Boston, 1917), p. 37- 


‘Sanborn printed this list in the “Appendix” of the Life. 


‘I ran upon these manuscripts unexpectedly while preparing another study. Upon 
checking to determine whether they had been printed, I discovered that Professor 
Carl Bode had already examined them and had suggested that perhaps they were un- 
published. Professor Bode has announced a study of Thoreau and Howitt which will 
be based in part, I assume, upon the first of the reviews here printed. See “A New 
College Manuscript of Thoreau’s? American Literature, XX1 (1949), 311-20. 


®rst ed., London, 1831. A rather popular work, this book went through three edi- 
tions before 1850. 
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Nature in each month, drawn entirely from my own regular observation 
through many seasons; and finally, to superadd a great variety of facts 
from the best sources, as well as such as occurred to myself after the prin- 
ciple [sic] article was written. ‘To these a complete table of the Migrations 
of Birds; a copious list of Garden Plants which come into flower in the 
month; a Botanical Calendar and an Entomological catalogue; a notice 
of Rural occupations, and, finally, one of Angling, are added?” 

There are certain pure and substantial pleasures, pleasures springing 
from a never failing source, which are absolutely denied those who are 
destitute of pure and elevated principle, whose sordid views extend no 
further than the profitable, who cannot contemplate the meandering 
brook, without, in imagination, polluting its waters with a mill-wheel.* 
Far less enviable in my eyes, is their condition, than that of 


“The poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him [in] the wind?” 


No one, perhaps, possesses materials for happiness in such abundance, 
or has the sources of contentment and pure enjoyment so completely 
under his thumb, as the lover of Nature. Her devotee is never alone; the 
solitary vale is as the crowded city, even there may he “hold sweet con- 
verse” with nature; even, did I say? here is she most garrulous, most 
communicative; this her home—her country-seat, where she resides all 
the year round. This love is universal, it is emphatically natural. The in- 
habitant of the desert talks of home—prized home—he leaves home and 
he returns home; to him there is nothing like home and her homely 
comforts. The desert, in his eyes, is blooming as the rose. The Green- 
lander, dwelling on the very brink of Symmes’ hole, exposed to the 
rigorous cold of the northern latitudes, with the bear’s flesh and train 
oil to solace him, an inhabitant of snow and ice not of earth, crawls into 
a snow-bank, and yet his heart is not so frozen but that he feels at home. 
The tanned and dusky African realizes the delights of “de dear native 
land” in dancing a jig on (not under) the equator. . We find that no region 
is so barren or so desolate as not to afford some human being a home. But 
Nature’s home is everywhere, and in whatever clime, her devotee is at 
home with her. The attachment to his country which is manifested by 
the mariner, as he looses [sic] sight of “the blue hue of his native land? 
(as Irving has beautifully expressed it,) and which is at no time more 
strongly felt than when, on some distant strand, his thoughts revert to 
the well-known steeple, the most conspicuous object in a countr y village, 


‘Ibid., pp. vi-vii. I have not attempted to call attention to Thoreau’s errors in tran- 
scription or to other than his most egregious slips in grammatical usage. 

8Cf. “The Commercial Spirit? Thorcau’s commencement piece, delivered a year 
after this review was written. 
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the slowly winding stream which flows at the foot of the hill where he 
netted in Autumn and coasted in Winter, the cart path that leads down 
to the great meadows where the grapes were as thick as blackberries and 
cranberries were to be had for the picking, this attachment, I say, this 
love of natural scenery, (for they are equivalent—which explains the 
truth of the observation, that no one is more fond of home than the 
traveller,) is so interwoven with the best feelings of our nature that it 
would seem obscure to suppose it associated with meaner and baser senti- 
ments, or vice in any shape. The great and good of every age and nation 
have felt its influence. Poetry, from Chaucer’s to the present time has 
teemed with it. The loss of his sight did not shut out Nature from the 
view of Milton; the rich store- house of his mind was a source of serene 
and elevated pleasure in his hours of darkness—the inmost recesses of the 
Garden of Eden were as plainly visible to him as the light of day could 
have made them. “Between the poet and nature,’ says Schlegel, ‘no less 
than between the poet and man, there is a sympathy ‘of feeling. Not only 
in the song of the Nightingale, or in the melodies to which all men listen, 
but even in the roar of the stream, and the rushing of the forest, the poet 
thinks that he hears a kindred voice of sorrow or of gladness; as if spirits 
and feelings like our own were calling to us from afar, or seeking to 
sympathise and communicate with us from the utmost nearness to which 
their natures will allow them to approach us. It is for the purpose of 
listening to these tones, and of holding mysterious converse with the 
soul of nature, that every great poet is a 1 lover of solitude?” 

So much for Germany; with how much more truth would these 
remarks apply to America; “America,’ in the words of the Novelist, “with 
her beautiful and stupendous scenes of nature; her immense lakes; her 
broad and sweeping rivers; her clime melting into all the varieties of the 
globe; her cataracts shaking the earth; her mountains kissing the heavens; 
her solitudes and forests, y vet hushed in primeval silence?’ 

January is derived from the Latin, Janus, door-keeper of heaven, and 

God of peace. Under this head is described a great storm which will serve 
as a specimen of the author’s style. “Frost—keen biting frost is in the 
ground and in the air, a bitter scythe-edged, perforating wind from the 
north, or what is worse, the north-east, sweeps the descending snow 
along, whirling it from the open fields, and driving it against whatever 
opposes its course. People who are obliged to be passing to and fro 
mufHe up their faces, and bow their heads to the blast. There is no loiter- 
ing, No street-gossiping, no stopping to make recognition of each other; 


’ they shuffle along the most wintery objects of the scene, bearing on their 


fronts the tokens of the storm. Against every house, rock or “bank the 
snow-drift accumulates. It curls over the tops of walls and hedges in 


“Ibid., p. xxiv. 
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fantastic wildness, forming often the most perfect curves, resembling 
the scrolls of Ionic capitals, and showing beneath romantic caves and 
canopies.’?° 

February is so called from the Roman custom of burning expiatory 
sacrifices, F ebrualia. “N othing can perhaps illustrate so liv ingly our idea 
of a spirit,’ says Howitt, “as a mighty wind—present in its amazing power 
and sublimity, yet seen only in its effects. We are whirled along with its 
careening torrent with irresistable [sic] power.’? Who can stand on the 
verge of ‘the forest, at the approach of nightfall, on the eve of a tempest, 
and hear it as it comes rushing and roaring in its mad carcer, without being 
influenced by overwhelming ideas of majesty, grandeur, and the awful 
power of the elements. 

March, the first month in antiquity, was named so after Mars the god 
of War, because he was the father of their first prince. All Nature is now 
reviving; the earth throws off her snowy mantle and puts on the garb 
of spring; the squirrel comes forth from his subterranean abode to snuff 
the fresh air, and commence his sprightly gambols along the walls and 
hedges, or skip from tree to tree, seemingly in mere sport. The air is 
still too chilly for the feathered race, though the shrill and doleful note 
of the j jay is heard in the orchards. 

April is so called from the Latin, Aprilis, which is derived from 
Aperire, to open. The allusion is obvious. “April showers/Bring forth 
May flowers,’ is one of those old sayings which possess no intrinsic merit 
of their own, but derive all their incerest from the association of ideas, 
as Stewart would say. 

May is so called from the Goddess Maia. This is, perhaps, the pleasant- 
est month of the 12. The Botanist may now commence his rambles with- 
out much fear of suffocating heat or intense cold. Now also commences 
the harvest of death, and wo rhe unto the unlucky squirrel [,| bob lincoln, 
or black bird that [ventures?] to approach the haunts of man, or sit 
within the range of an old French-picce or horse- -pistol! Every stripling 
that can shoulder a musket, or can hold up one end while the other rests 
on a rail, or can muster courage to touch off a wooden cannon without 

shutting his eyes is up and stirring betimes. And then what a rattling of 
ramrods! what a demand for w adding paper with which to stuff the 
pockets of the ragged troop that you may see assembled around the 
instrument of death, ready to counsel and assist; nay, even to take charge 
of the weapon itself should the absence of its present proprietor make it 
necessary. And now if some stray sparrow should have the imprudence to 
perch upon a neighboring post, tree, or rock, or if a bob-lincoln holding 


10]bid., pp. 4-5. 
1]bid., p. 42. 
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in utter contempt the marksmanship of the musket-bearer, should ap- 
proach within gunshot, then what a scatteration takes place; some are 
seen to ensconce themselves behind a tree, others fall flat upon the 
ground, while some favored 2 or 3 boldly accompany their leader to the 
work of death. The barrel is slowly raised, the now diminished group 
satisfy themselves that the right angle of elevation is attained, and then 
the hero of the day, with the rest to back him pulls the trigger. Tick, 
goes the lock, and now succeeds a hissing noise which proves the success 
of the experiment, showing that the powder is subjected to the process 
of ignition, endued with the patience of Job our hero abides the result. 
The passerby will not probably have proceeded many rods before he 
is startled by the report, which reverberating through the surrounding 
forest produces a startling effect upon myriads of the smaller birds and 
quadrupeds, and, perhaps disturbs, for a moment, the calm, unruffled 
serenity of the victim. Then for the hurry, bustle, and confusion of the 
motley crew who are hastening to be in at ‘the death. The victim is finally 
transmitted to the hands of the executioner as completely base and desti- 
tute of feathers, as the callow young who are piping anything but melody 
in the deserted nest. 

June, probably from Juno, in honor of whom a festival was held at 
the beginning of this month. “June; says Howitt, “is the very carnival 
of Nature, and she is prodigal of her luxuries. It is luxury to walk abroad 
wn every sense with sweetness, loveliness, and harmony. It is 
luxury to stand beneath the forest side, when all is still and basking at 
noon; and to see the landscape suddenly darken, the black and tumultuous 
clouds assemble as at a signal; to hear the awful thunder crash upon the 
listening air; and then to mark the glorious bow rise on the lurid rear of 
the tempest, the sun laugh jocundly abroad, and 


Every bathed leaf and blossom fair 
Pour out its soul to the delicious air. 


It is luxury to plunge into the cool river; and, if ever we are tempted to 
turn anglers, it must be now. To steal away into a quiet valley, by a wind- 
ing stream, buried, completely buried, in fresh grass; the foam-like 
flower of the meadow sw eet, the crimson loose-strife, and the large blue 
geranium nodding beside us; the dragon fly, the ephemera, and the king- 
fisher glancing to and fro; the trees above casting their flickering shadows 
on the stream; and one of our 10,000 volumes of delightful literature in 
our pockets—then indeed might one be a most patient angler though 
taking not a single fin?’’* 

July, from J. Caesar. “Now is the general season of hay-making. There 
is a sound of tinkling teams and waggons rolling along lanes and fields 


12]bid., pp. 176-7. 
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the whole country over, ay, even at midnight, till at length, the fragrant 
ricks rise in the farm- -y ard, and the pale, smooth shaven fields are left j in 
solitary beauty:’"* 

Honest old Isaak Walton has done much in his quaint style, to impart 
an interest to quiet haunts and streams—to cool and shady banks, which 
if they are ever interesting are peculiarly so this month. Nature has 
spread her flow ering carpet over the earth, and a thousand ripening 
berries invite the wanderer to prolong his walks. 

August, from Augustus. The grand feature of this month is Corn 
Harvest. Berries of almost every description are now perfectly ripe; the 
sports-man may be seen, drenched with the morning dew ,—rambling 
about the fields, or reconnoitering the hedges, in search of game; the 
orchards assume a rosy tint, w hich is a sign that the season “for com- 
mencing depredations: has already set in. “A walk in any direction is 
delightful, but a quiet cart-path ‘leading through the w ‘oods to some 
sy Iv: an dell, some well known spot, a “Sleepy Hollow” for instance, is 
preferable. Sept. It is the height of enjoyment, reclined at length upon 
the turf, in the shade of a noble tree, to give reins to the imagination— 
to hearken to the audible silence that prevails around the hum of 10000 
insects with which the air is filled—the materials, it would seem, of which 
the atmosphere is composed. It is at such times that man realizes that 
he is indeed the Lord of Creation. What can be more majestic than a 
stately oak presiding with parental care over the surrounding fields, 
with arms outstretched, as it were, to protect the traveller! What an 
idea of independence it suggests! there it stands and there it has stood 
for ages; generation after generation has passed away, and still we talk 
of the oak; from year to year the birds have built their nests and carolled 
in its branches, and the squirrel frisked from bough to bough; The tired 
Indian, perchance, in times gone by, has sought shelter and refreshment 
in its shade. To use the words of a nov clist, for novelists sometimes speak 
the truth, “The fruit of an insignificant seed, you were planted by acci- 
dent, and grew in neglect; and now you appear flinging abroad your 
branches to heaven, striking your roots deep into the earth, bending and 
groaning sometimes beneath the storm, but never yielding to its fury; 
and tower ing above the surrounding woods, till the remote revolutions 
of time and nature shall lay your lofty honors in the dust?’ Oct. Nothing 
can be more pleasing to the eye than the < appearance of the woods at this 
season. Green is allowed by most occulists [sic] to be the color which 
the eye may dwell upon w vith the least i injury, as it is certainly that to 
which it is most accustomed. The trees have now thrown off their green 
costume and assumed a variegated dress of orange, red, brown, and 


19Tbid., p. xxv. 
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yellow, a yellowish brown predominating. The waving surface of the 
forest, as from some height the eye runs over the sea of colors, invites the 
beholder to come down and stalk at large over the undulating, but seem- 
ingly compact plane, to explore each nook and cranny, the haunts of 
hawks and ravens. 

Nov. “There is nothing melancholy in Nature?’ If there is, where is it? 
Is it in the op’ning bud of Spring—youthful, boyant [sic] Spring, in the 
blooming flower of Summer, or the yellow harvest of Autumn? To the 
eye of the dyspeptic, to be sure, all is stamped with melancholy. Let him 
walk out into the fields—take no exercise, but get as much as he can—let 
him look at the butterfly pursuing its zigzag course from flower to 
flower, and from field to field, and then talk of Dyspepsia: why it would 
= the Blue Devils to follow suite. Do you think they w ould feel at 
home by the side of its gaudy opinions? Oh no! they would ‘vanish into 
thin air? But some, ina doleful tone, will remind you of the fall of the leaf. 

very tree sends forth its thousands—away they go, flying hither and 
thither, up and down, in search of a resting place. Behold dame Partlet 

sailing up the avenue with feathers all erect, urged by rude Boreas to an 
unwonted pace; or see how familiarly that North-western plays with the 
coat-flaps of the traveller, or sends him over stone walls and rail fences 
to fish his beaver out of a pond-hole. This is indeed melancholy. The 
following are the words of one possessed of what he calls the golden 
abundance and profuse beauty of this magnificent globe, one who is 
ready to resign the true riches of this world to the uncivilised sav age, 
and the pov erty -stricken peasant. 

“Those luscious ever- -green valleys, those luxuriant hills, those rich 
slopes, clothed with the most gorgeous fruits and the tenderest and deep- 
est verdure, and more than all, those gentle and transparent skies, seem 
beneficiently designed for man in his more uncivilized state, or for the 
poor’ The so- -called rich may enjoy all the honors that titled rank can 
confer, they may revel in luxury and disipation [sic], and count their 
wealth by thousands and tens of thousands,—but if they reject or are 
denied those gifts which Nature alone can bestow,—they are poor indeed. 
ls it poverty to breath [sic] the free air of heaven, to satisfy the crav ings 
of hunger with the simple fruits of the soil, to quench the natural thirst 
from the running water of the brook, or to seek refreshment for the 
wearied limbs on the lap of our common mother Earth? Is is wealth to 
monopolise the confined air of a pleasure carriage, to wage continual 
war with Nature, to pore over the hues of a few home-sick and stinted 
[sic? | exotics to gratify the least intellectual of the 5 senses? Does it con- 
sist in the profession of one half this sunny little farm the Earth without 
enjoying a foot, or in the putting in jeopardy the health and spirits by 
swallowi ing the earliest green cucumber? 
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December. Nature is left in undisturbed possession of the country, 
while man resorts to his burrow the city. 


March 31st 1836" 
II 
The History of the Progress and ‘Termination 
of the 
Roman Republic, by Adam Ferguson, 
LL.D.F.R.S.E.% 


Our author compares his labor to that of a limner, “who, says he, 
“attempting to restore the portrait of a person deceased, is furnished 
only with fragments of sculpture, or shreds of canvass, bearing the form 
and outline of some feature, the tint of complexion, or color of eyes and 
hair, and who is reduced, where the original is wanting to put up with a 
copy though by an inferior hand; fortunate, if in all these taken together, 
the features and character he is in search of can be made to appear.’ But 
in this instance the features are of so striking a cast, and have been 
moulded by such masterly hands, that the merest dauber may restore the 
portrait, though fragments of sculpture, or shreds of canvass alone 
remain. 

The casual observer will be charmed with the brilliancy of the color- 
ing, and if the laws of perspective are carefully observed, and life and 
expression given to the portrait, he is satisfied; he scans with no small 
degree of interest the venerable busts, the soiled and dusty paintings that 
adorn our libraries and museums—the random efforts of departed genius, 
but cares not who the artist was, or under what circumstances the piece 
was painted. Not so with the virtuoso; if the portrait is a restored one he 
must know what remained to guide the painter, what was the character 
of the individual represented, that he may judge of the merits of the piece. 

Now I shall follow this last example, and endeavor to present a concise 
view of the authorities on which a history of the Roman Republic must 
be founded. 

The earliest memorials of what passed at Rome, still extant, are to be 
found in the compilations of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Livy, Plutarch, 
and others, who lived after the Republic itself was no more. Dionysius 
was a Greek, who visited Rome soon after the sovereignty of the Empire 
devolved on Octavius, and remaining there 20 yrs, wrote no less than 20 
vols, continuing his narration from the earliest tradition of any Roman 
Story, down to the first Punic war. Of these, but 11 ending with the 


14Written six months before Emerson’s publication of Nature (September, 1836). 


153 vols., London, 1783. Ferguson’s history went through four other editions before 
1825. Thoreau’s review is based upon one of the later editions. 
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expulsion of the Decemvirs, about the close of the 4th century of Rome, 
have survived the revolutions of time and nature. Livy, whose work is a 
detail of what was reported from the first ages of Rome, was a native 
of Padua; and being retained in the family of Livia, as tutor to Claudius, 
who was afterwards emperor, must have had access to every source of 
information the times could afford. Of 140 books composed by him, 
only 35 have yet been recovered. These consist of the first 10, down to 
the 5 century; 25 also, from the beginning of the second Punic War to 
the reduction of Macedonia, about the year 580 B.C. These however, 
compared to what must have followed, are to be regarded as but the 
meaner and less authentic part of his work. Plutarch, who was a Greek, 
lived at Rome in the reign of ‘Trajan, about a century later than Livy. In 
his biography of distinguished men he probably borrowed from Livy 
and Dionysius. The w ritings of Florus, who is supposed to have lived in 
the reign of ‘Trajan; of Eutropius, who served under Julian, in his expedi- 
tion to Parthia; and of Velleius Paterculus, an officer of high rank under 
Tiberius; but, particularly, those of Polybius, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, and 
Appian, serve to supply the defects which might arise from the loss of 

Sallust’s General History and a large portion of Livy. Of the works of 

Sallust, who is justly distinguished by the energy of his style, that was 
with Jugurtha, the conspiracy of Cataline [sic], and a few fragments are 
all that remain. We next come upon the ground of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries; with the correspondence, and other works of Cicero; the Lives 
of the Caesars, by Suetonius; the Annals of ‘Tacitus, respecting the latter 
times of Augustus, the reign of Tiberius, and the accession of Caius. We 
must often avail ourselves of the remarks of numerous other authors, not 
professing to write history; as Strabo the Geographer, who lived in the 
reign of Augustus; Pliny, the Natural Historian; A. Attianus, a Gram- 
marian, Or as we say, a man of letters, who lived under Hadrian, and 
wrote a collection called the Attic Nights; Asconius Pedianus and Festus 
—Introductions to the orations of Cicero by the first—an abridgement of 
Tasso by the 2nd[.] Another class of authors to be consulted are those 
who, though living lower down in the Christian era, had access to consult 
the more ancient authors entire, as well as those who though ancient, 
wrote of other nations with whom the Romans had to do. Of these last 
are Pausanias and Josephus, the one writing of Greece, the other of 
Judea. Frontinus, a military officer under Nero, Vespasian, and ‘Trajan, 
who, in collecting stratagems of war, sometimes falls within our period— 
Valerius Maximus, an adherent of Sextus, who has left a collection of 
remarkable sayings, actions, and examples of different sorts. Cornelius 
Nepos. Aurelius Victor, who about the time of Constantine, wrote the 
Lives of Illustrious Persons. Also the list and succession of consuls, and 
other officers of State, inscribed on marble or otherwise preserved, are a 
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material aid. Among the authors of a later date, who may have had access 
to consult the ancients entire, are Psoscius, a Spanish priest of the 5th 
century; Iomasms |sic? | and Nephilinus, both of Constantinople, and 
previous to the invasion of the Turks. 


III 
Some account of the Life and Works 
of Sir. W. Scott. 
by Allan Cunningham." 
Familiar anecdotes of Sir W. Scott. by 
James Hogg. 
With a sketch of the life of the Shepherd 
by S. Dewitt Bloodgood."* 


Our Literature is uncommonly rich in Biography. No sooner has a 
passing meteor, whose brilliancy and length of train arrests the attention 
of the gaping multitudes of this nether world, sunk below the horizon, 
than the literary astronomers of the day set about tracing its orbit, and 
soon crowd a ponderous tome with the phenomena it presented. 18 This 
is all very well so far as it goes, but, for my part, I am not satisfied with 
being acquainted with a man’s actions merely. I want to be introduced 
to the man himself. “Biography, ; says Fuseli, “however useful to man, or 
dear to art, is the unequivocal homage of inferiority offered to the 
majesty of genius|.]”*° This is not the character of the works before 
us; we here behold Scott in the c capacity of a friend, and patron, free 
howe all restraint. 

Divested of all the mystery in which genius is usually enveloped, he 
appears for the moment to have put on mortality, he is no longer the 
“Author of Waverly” the eighth wonder of the w orld. While we imagine 
him smugly ensconced in his antique ¢ armchair, poring over the pages of 
a huge blackletter folio containing the marvellous deeds of some Sir 
Tristram or Sir Guy who figured in border warfare, or performing a 
pilgrimage a la Terre Sainte, we find him, perchance, “leistering kippers 
in Tweed? or seated on the river’s brink, while Rob Fletcher is gone after 
another fiery peat, singing Hogg’s ballad of “Gilman’s Clench” The 
account of the Life and Works of Scott is written in a frank and i impar- 
tial style, though the author appears to be a little vain of his intimacy 
with Sir Walter. The same may be said of Hogg. The former winds up 


16Boston, 1832. Reprint of a popular biography first published in The Athenaeum, 
October 6, 1832. 


17New York, 1834. 
18This “ponderous tome” consists of go pp. of text and 30 pp. of appendices. 


19Thoreau quotes from Cunningham, p. 3. 
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with these words, “No other genius ever exercised over the world so 
wide a rule: no one, perhaps, ever united so many great—almost godlike 
qualities, and employed them so generously for the benefit of the living. 
It is not to us alone that he has spoken: his voice will delight thousands of 
generations yet unborn, and charm his country while w wood grows and 
water runs” The Ettrick Shepherd was the second son of Robert Hogg 
and Margaret Laidlaw, and was born on the 25th of Jan, 1772 the anni- 
versary of Burn’s birth, who was born 1759. When 6 years of age he 
attended for a short time a neighboring school and learned to read the 
Proverbs of Solomon and the Shorter Catechism, but at the age of 7 went 
to service as a cow-herd, receiving for half a year’s service, “a ewe lamb 
and a pair of shoes:’ 

It was in his 18th year that he first saw the “Life and Adventures of 
Sir W. Wallace?’ and Ramsay’s “Gentle Shepherd’ It was in 1796 that he 
first felt the inspiration of the Muse; he now for the first time had access 
to a valuable library, and his genius shone forth so conspicuously, that he 
was known as “Tannie the Pocter|. |” He could compose, but he could 
not write, “and he wept to think, however fancy and inspiration might 
impart their influence, he could not ‘catch their shadows as they passed:” 
The song commencing, 


“My name it is Donald McDonald? 


Written at the time England was threatened by invasion by Napoleon, was 
the first he published. 


The following is a list of his works. 


The Queen’s Wake Queen Hynde 
[The] Pilgrims of the Sun The Three Perils of Man 
The Hunting of Badlewe The Three do of Women 
Mador of the Moor Confessions of a Sinner 
|The] Poetic Mirror The Shepherd’s Calendar 
Dramatic Tales A Selection of Songs 
Brownie of Bodsbeck The Queer Book 
Winter Evening Tales The Royal Jubilee 
Sacred Melodies The Mountain Bard 
Border Garland The Forest Minstrel 
Jacobite Relics of Scotland The Altrive Tales 
The Spy 

Now living, 1834. Cam May 3, 1836. 


WENDELL GLICK 









Comfort Me, O My Publisher: 
Some Unpublished Letters from 
James Russell Lowell to James T. Fields 


AMES RusseLL LoweLv’s letters to James T. Fields provide one of 

the major insights into the character and personality of their 
author. In writing to his editor, publisher, and friend, Lowell was, 
as always, gay and witty, but at the same time he revealed frustra- 
tions and weaknesses not usually shown to his correspondents. 
Among the Fields papers in the Huntington Library may be found 
Lowell’s end of this correspondence, a collection of forty-nine let- 
ters, twenty of which heretofore have remained unpublished. This 
group of twenty contains some twelve letters which throw important 
additional light on Lowell the writer during middle age.’ Particularly 
revealing are those written between 1863 and 1869 when Fields was 
both editor of the Atlantic and a partner in the firm of Ticknor and 
Fields, later Fields, Osgood, and Company. It was in this period that 
Fields served Lowell doubly by soliciting and accepting his contribu- 
tions to the magazine and by bringing out and marketing his books. 

A significant aspect of Lowell’s relationship with Fields, one which 
has not shoes sufficiently emphasized by previous editors of the letters, 
is the financial relation which existed between them. The followi ing 
previously unpublished letters make it more than ever clear that 
Lowell’s precarious financial condition compelled him to supplement 
his slender teaching salary through writing, even when he realized 
that he was writing too often and too much. Fields w as frequently 
more than generous both in his rate of pay to Lowell and in his 
departure from established policy to pay his friend upon acceptance 
rather than upon publication. This melancholy situation, however, 
is saved from pathos by Lowell’s facile wit and candid self-criticism. 
Certainly this continual necessity for keeping the domestic pot boil- 


‘For editorial assistance in preparing these letters for publication I am indebted to 
Tyrus Harmsen of the Huntington Library manuscript department. To the twelve 
letters to Fields reproduced below I have added one letter which Lowell wrote to 
Mrs. Fields. 
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ing contributed largely to Lowell’s failure to become a more im- 
portant writer than he was. 

In the spring of 1861 Lowell resigned from the editorship of the 
Atlantic, having piloted the new journal through the first four years 
of its existence. In turning the post over to Fields, he wrote: “I lay 
aside my paper crown and feather sceptre. .. . You will be surprised 
before long to find how easily you get on without me, and wonder 
that you ever thought me a necessity: He planned to continue 
writing for the magazine during the war but found it increasingly 
difficult to do so. Except for a continuation of the Biglow Papers he 
was relatively uncreative in that period. Where he had contributed 
sixty-eight of his own pieces to the Atlantic during his editorship, he 
published only twenty items in the magazine during the entire war. 
In June, 1862, he wrote Fields that shane was no use in trying to 
write: “My brain must lie fallow a spell—there is no superphosphate 
for those worn-out fields. Better no crop than small potatoes. ® Fol- 
lowing this resolution, Lowell actually stopped writing for a time, 
and his name disa ppeared from the list of contributors to the magazine 
until January, 1863. That he was sensitive to this diminution of his 
powers is apparent in an exchange of letters written the next spring. 
When Fields criticized his prolixity in submitting a seven-column 
review of W. W. Story’s Roba di Roma, he replied: 


20th March, 1863. 
My dear Fields, 

You are very clever in rapping your contributors over the knuckles. 
You think I am too longwinded, eh, Gil Blas? Well I won’t wish you 
better taste, for I had come to pretty much the same conclusion myself 
& made up my mind not to write anything more till my brains got settled, 
or whatever it is they want. So I take my veel off your hands. I have read 
[Charles Godfrey | Leland’s book [Sunshine in Thought]. The first part 
is very clever & sensible, but the last two thirds seem to me of dangerous 
tendency, though he doesn’t mean it. To notice it fitly would ask some 
thought, & should, I fancy, be allowed more space not on account of the 
book altogether, but of the subject. But I cannot do it, long or short. 


2Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. Charles Eliot Norton (New York, 1894), I, 
$11. 


SIbid., p. 320. 
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I hope your “Roba di Roma” came back safely. I did not get them till 
Thursday & so, as I make it a point to read what I notice, could not send 
the article sooner. 

Very truly yours 
J. R. Lowell. 


Six days later, after Fields had attempted to smooth the ruffled 
feathers of his contributor, Lowell was still a great deal excited over 
this trivial incident: 


Elmwood, 26th March, 1863. 

My dear Fields, 

the late Revd Dr [Francis] Parkman [of the Harvard Divinity School] 
used to divide mankind into two classes: the fools & the d——d fools. 
Now, having my choice, I should rank myself with the former rather 
than the latter. Do you suppose, if my vanity had been wounded, I should 
have deliberately written you a note to tell” you so? Not a bit of it. What 
I wrote was simply true, that I had at last made up my mind to take care 
of my health—to which end I have been sedulously devoting myself for 
the last three weeks—& do you think, when I have almost given up 
tobacco that I would continue to indulge in writing? If 1 were anxious 
to write, I could find plenty chances—indeed, | have just declined an 
editorship [at the end of the year he accepted co-editorship of the 
North American Review|—but it is not that. | am tired & want rest, my 
brains are muddled & need to settle & clarify. That is all. In my note I 
merely assumed by way of badinage that w hat you said about the half 
page was meant as a hint. If I had seriously taken it so, I should not have 
been in the least offended. Criticism can’t very well vex me till I find a 
critic more exacting than myself—& for that I shall wait a good while. 

The “Atlantic” & you have alw ays treated me as well as any man could 
wish. I am as far as possible from havi ing any complaint to make, & if ever 
I have, I shall not make it sideways, you may be sure, but straight-for- 
ward. So far from it, I had meant to ask to have two books left over for 
me to notice when I felt bright enough, Clough’s Poems & Fisher’s book 
on the Constitution [he reviewed neither ]. 

Begging you therefore to believe that when I feel wronged, I shall 
say so & that you need not fancy it till I do, 

I remain as ever 
truly yours 


J. R. Lowell. 


The silence which Lowell broke briefly to appear in the columns 
of the Atlantic in the early months of 1863 continued until autumn 
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of the same year. In response to his own pecuniary need and Fields’ 
importuning, he finally contributed “Two Scenes from the Life of 
Blondel?’ which Fields promptly published. In submitting the poem 
and in asking for immediate payment, Lowell opened on the note 
with which his last letter had ended five months before: 


Elmwood, 26th Aug., 1863. 
My dear Fields, 

When I say a thing, I mean it, & I have told you before, & always 
shall tell you, that T|icknor]. and F[ields]. have not only treated me 
well but generously. As for making new terms, my only dissatisfaction 
with the old has been that I felt as if I could do nothing to justify them. 
I think you rate me above my value,—certainly “ any value I set 
upon myself as far as popularity ¢ goes. Of course, I should blush & be 
pleased, if what I wrote could justify you in paying me twice what you 
do, but when I make a fool of myself tis from heat of blood, never with 
malice prepense. As Saadi might have written in his solemn way —“The 
fish alw ays wants water & the poet g gold: But neither knows how much 
he wants of either till he is out of it. Yet this difference I note betw een 
poet & fish, that the former is always, the latter only sometimes, out’ 

The moral of which is that if you will send me your check for this 
poem when you get it, & not wait till it is printed, the “terms” will 
satisfy. Of course, . if you think it worth a thousand dollars, draw your 
check accordingly. ‘ 

I call it a “poem” coolly enough not knowing yet what it is—for I have 
written it & copied it since ten this morning & it is now barely one o’clock. 
So instead of a song “it may turn out a sermon”—& a dull one. 

It was not because I was cross that I have not written—but because 
nothing would write me, & I long ago made up my mind that if a poet 
lose fire by growing older, he at least ¢ gains the wisdom not deliberately 
to water his. reputation (extend, I think [,] is the technical term) as too 
many younkers and prodigals do. 

Cordially yours 


J. R. Lowell. 


P.S. You see the modern application? Is it too close & direct? I meant 
not so to ans it. But I have another copy of verses if you don’t like 
these. ... 


‘Lowell wrote again on August 31: “You give me altogether too much. . . . But I 
shall consider myself as owing you more verses than you debit me with” (Letters, I, 
328). 


5This postscript ends with the following cryptic comment (as I transcribe it): But 
“Thay have said: quhat say thay? Let tham say?” 
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Only a few letters seem to have passed between Lowell and Fields 
in the next four years, during which period Lowell became editor 
with Charles Eliot Norton of the North American Review. Despite 
the paucity of surviving correspondence, Lowell and Fields presently 
became even more involved with one another than before, for soon 
after the venerable review acquired new editors, it also acquired new 
owners in the firm of Ticknor and Fields. When the correspondence 
quickened its tempo in the autumn of 1867, Lowell was busily en- 
gaged in prose w riting and, as usual, was financially embarrassed. 
| lis suggestion for an article on w itchcraft resulted in such an essay 
in the North American Review for January, 1868, while ‘ ‘the 
Quincy,’ an article inspired by i ‘dmund Quincy’s The Lif e of Josiah 
Quincy, appeared as “A Great Public Character” in the pice for 
November. 


Elmwood, Friday. 

[Sept.-Oct., 1867] 
\My dear Fields, 

hearing an excellent character of the young colored man, I have sent 

for him. I find on looking over [Charles Wentworth] Upham’s book 
[Salem Witchceraft|, that I should rather like to make an article for the 
N. A. R. of it. A notice for the “Atlantic” any one else could do as well 
as I. The Quincy is finished, but not what it ought to be[.] I was bothered 
by having been ‘paid for it beforehand. And yet I ought to say how much 
ob liged I was for your so ready kindness. If it bothered my ‘mind in one 
way, it relieved it of a great weight in another—& the last is all I shall 
think of & remember. 


Duns to the left of them, 

Duns to the right of them, 

On my door thundered; 

Right thro’ the heft of them 

Charged the three hundred, 

When th’rogues caught sight of them, 
To the last mite of them, 

How they abscundered! 


But they have since taken to guerilla warfare, & little shots I had left 
unpaid are let fly at me with a dropping fire. Therefore add to my 
indebtedness by sending me a check for my N. A. R. now instead of 
waiting till the number comes out. I am still up a tree—may it prove to 
be a laurel!—& hear the rascals prowling underneath. 
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I had a delightful time the other evening, & with kind regards to Mrs 
Fields, 
am yours always 


J. R.L. 


When Lowell wrote Fields again the next month, he was once 
more having difficulty with his muse. The “Nooning” story referred 
to in the following letter was to have continued a series begun in 
January, 1867, with “Fitz Adam’s Story:’ As early as October or 
November, 1866, Lowell had written Fields that two more stories 
were partly written and wholly thought out, but apparently they 
were never completed.° 


Elmwood, 18th Novr 1867. 
My dear Fields, 

I cannot get into the mood of my “Nooning” story just now. But you 
told me you would like something for January, and young [Henry] 
James was here this morning who tells [me] he is just sending i in a story 
for that number [apparently “The Romance of Certain Old Clothes” 
which did not appear until February]. I go to my drawer[,]| I ransack 
my old notebooks[,] & I find an unfinished poem [“In the Twilight” ] 
written more than twenty years ago. I have tried to end it as it was begun, 
The old part will be the betver—but I will never tell which is which, Do 
you want it? If you do, send it back to me, that I may mull [it] over a 
little. If you don’t, say so like a man & a brother. 

James tells me you had a tremendous queve this morning. Don’t fail 
to get me tickets {for Dickens’ lecture], & for the first night. I should 
like to see his reception. It will leave a picture on the brain. And w hy 
should not I be there to welcome him as well as Tom, Dick, & Harry? 

Say yes or no to the verses at once & further oblige 

Your already bounden 


JRL. 


During the following autumn there was a brisk exchange of letters 
between Lowell and Fields. Affairs on the North American Review 
were going badly: contributors were not delivering g promised articles, 
the journal was not making money, the editor was ruining his eyes 
in the drudgery of proofreading without sufficient editorial assist- 
ance, Norton had gone off to Europe for an indefinite stay, and 


6See this letter in New Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. M. A. De Wolfe Howe 
(New York, 1932), pp. 116-17. Also see Horace Scudder, James Russell Lowell: A 
Biography (Boston, 1gor), II, 120-21. 
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Lowell’s new assistant, E. W. Gurney, was getting married. At the 
same time, Lowell was negotiating with Fields over a new volume 
of poetry, his first collection of fugitive pieces in twenty years. 


Elmwood, 7th Septr 1868. 
My dear Fields, 

I ought long ago to have acknowledged your note enclosing a check 
for my contribution to the “Atlantic Almanac? I was almost ashamed to 
take it, for the article [“My Garden Acquaintance” ] was not worth the 
money, but ’twould be a violation both of principle and decency to 
return anything in such cases, so I shall hope to make it up one of these 
days by writing something worth more than its price & so bring the 
balance even. I should have written before, but I have been going about 
the earth as diligently as a certain personage mentioned in scripture, & 
who is spoken of as a lion—a beast for which I am also sometimes mistaken 
in out of the way places where they don’t see many of the species. My 
last adventure was to Shelter Island where I spent a very pleasant week, 
& saw the place where Kidd really buried something—more by token it 
was afterwards dug up in presence of Commissioners from Massachusetts 
sent by Governor Bellamont. I think there is a certain pleasure in seeing 
even where treasure has been—unless it be one’s own pockets. I envied 
them their climate down there, where I saw box trees as thick almost as 
my thigh & fifteen feet tall. They had been growing, it was thought[, | 
ever since the house was built, a hundred & thirty one years ago! One 
plants to some purpose on such conditions. 

lam sorry Mr. Bigelow disappoints us, for I am afraid we shall have but 
a dull number of the N. A. this time. I have pressed [Sir Leslie] Stephen 
into the service, & he is up stairs now doing us something on English 

politics. I am trying to drive the coach my self so that Gurney may enjoy 
his new [honey ]:moon as he ought, but my hand is so out that I fear 
landing in the ditch. However, if I only arrive somewhere, though even 
in the ‘and, it will be better than nothing. Let us hope for the best and 
that the mud will be soft. 

7 

Give my kind regards to Mrs Fields & 

Iam always cordially yours 


JRL. 


Lowell was constantly besieged by aspiring poets seeking editorial 
advice or aid in obtaining publication. Usually he obliged his peti- 
tioners by giving them perhaps uncandid criticism, but sometimes 


‘Omitted portion in Letters, I, 404-405. 
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he forwarded their poems to potential editors, as he did in the follow- 
ing letter. Fields, however, did not feel any obligation to print the 
enclosed verses, for on September 25 Lowell wrote: “I was sorry 
you couldn’t print the poor woman’s verses. I put a bold face on it— 
but I didn’t think you would?’ 


Elmwood, Thursday. 
[Sept. 17?, 1868] 
My dear Fields, 

the enclosed poem was sent me the other day with a request that I 
would offer it for the “Atlantic: I suggested some corrections which the 
author accepted,—even to the extent of abolishing three stanzas alto- 
gether,—which shows her reasonable. I send it in its approved form. It 
is not great poetry, but it seems to me simple (in the main) [,] sweet, & 
timely, & will not be disagreeable to the dear old boy over the water. 
Can’t you print it? If not in the “Atlantic, in Y [oung]. F[olks].? I do 
not know the author but she tells me she is poor, & if you could send me 

20 for it, I suspect it would be a great godsend. 

Would a “June Idyll & Other Poems” do [as a title for the new book]? 
The muse will do nothing for me. I sat all last evening making pictures 
in the fire, but not a verse, nay, not a prose would come. I dei not mean 
to reprint al] I have w ritten—but a liberal selection. Gods, how bad they 
seem now! But there they are & I must exploit them. They seem to me 
just like all the verses I read in the papers—& I suppose they are. Why 
can’t one for once write a good poem & [be] done with it? I am in very 
doleful dumps indeed. Comfort me, O my Publisher! At any rate, tell me 
if the title I propose will serve. 

Yours always 


J.RL. 


The title Lowell had proposed would not serve, because Whittier 
then had a book in press which was to be called “A Summer Idyll and 
Other Poems” (it actually appeared as Among the Hills), but Low- 
ell’s despondency over the mediocrity of his poetry did not last. 
Immediately he turned to editorial matters concerning the current 
issue of the North American Review , which he was struggling to 
edit alone, then proceeded with plate for the new book. Although 
he frequently was exasperated with his duties as co-editor of the 


8MS in the Huntington Library. This letter, which I have not reproduced in this 
article, consists mostly of a list of poems to be included in the new volume. 
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journal, he did not quit his position until 1872. By early October 
the title Under the Willows had been decided upon for the forth- 
coming volume. Harry Fenn was the illustrator. 


Elmwood, 6th Octr ’68— 
My dear Fields, 

forgive all this correspondence (I never was or shall be a convert to 
Swedenborg 's doctrine on that point) about a matter so trifling [the title 
for the new book]. But /—I have the tremors of twenty—it is my my [sic] 
bridal veil (or my shroud, says the other half of me— —I wish I was not split 
in this way, I should have been as good again) that Welch & Biglow [the 
printers of Under the W hengaiaer are to weave. This is my last! My last 
last! I have hit upon it now. 

Fenn has built such a splendid “mansion” or “residence” [Elmwood] 
for me, that I think it would be well to have a folding plate of his drawing 
as a frontispiece. I would inspire confidence. The man who “resides” in 
such a place must write good poetry. It stares out of the very windows. 
The chimneys blush as if they had just been suspected of ‘standing in 

Grub Street. 
“Under the Willows” (the plural has a generous air & costs nothing) 
“& other Poems by J. R. Lowell who resides in the [pointed finger sym- 
bol] vide opposite’ 

There you have it, & don’t bring any objections—for I am deaf as 
Ulysses. Be virtuous & you will be happy in no no [sic] more communi- 
cations from 

Yours always 
j.R.L. 


The next two letters reiterate Lowell’s constant concern with 
money matters and his continuing need for advance royalties. The 
first was written while the book was in press. 


Turn over Elmwood, Tuesday Night. 
| December 1?, 1868] 
My dear Fields, 

[ am so set up with printing a new vollum (which happily I did not 
write with this pen) that I recall something Macmillan [ Alexander Mac- 
millan, the British publisher] said to me when he was over here about 
giving me {£ 50. for the sheets. Would it not be well to send them to him 
—for even £50. would not be bad when the domestic pot costs so much 


°Omitted portion in Scudder, op. cit., IT, 119-20. For a resume of Lowell’s difficulties 


in preparing this book for the press, see his letter to Norton of Oct. 7, 1868 (Letters, 
Il, 1-3). 
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to keep aboiling? It would do no harm to try, & I venture to trouble 
your friendship with it, because you can do it more easily than I can, & 
moreover would feel no wound of vanity if he were to say the risk was 
too great. So, will you have them (the sheets) sent & be a buffer to the 
nerves of yours ever 


j. R. Le** 


By the time the next letter was written the book was out, and it seems 
likely that Fields’ check was sent at the time the book made its appear- 
ance. The sum of $330 all at once produced the following rather 
extraordinary letter: 


Elmwood, zoth Decr 1868 
My dear Fields, 

T see by the date of your note that it is a fortnight since you sent me 
a check for $330, which I ought long ago to have acknowledged. It was 
very kind of you thus to discount my prosperity in advance ~though I 
did not want it, for I never before accumulated such a stock of money. 
I brood like the fabled Gryphon over my hoard. I was just going to 
say yellow, but I remembered me in time, & will praise my darlings 
Pindarically by saying that their backs are green as lizards. | am grown 
into a mere Hunks. I “defy the most improbable beggar. “Swiss inunda- 
tions, Sir? If they had been forehanded & had money in the bank, they 
would not have been suffering now. Serves ’em right, Sir!” 

‘“Freedmen’s schools? My dear Mrs A.|,] they ought to have saved 
enough by this time to pay their own schooling. It’s a principle with me. 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow! The Lord has 

spread a bountiful table, & his rule is that nobody shall wait to be helped? 
Thus I polish ’em off right & left, & gain a deal of respect not only for 
good hard sense, but because I make them think me much richer than 
I am. 

But great wealth has brought its usual train with it. 1 have had awful 
dumps—causeless, unaccountable. That worst of Kobolds, an apprehen- 
sion of indefinite evil, has haunted me. My weekly lecture was a positive 
agony to me. But now I have come out from under my cloud, & wonder 
what material it found to gather itself out of in so clear a sky. It must 
have been a fear lest somebody should break into the Charles River Bank 
& bring me to the poor- house. Nothing else is plausible. Meanwhile I was 
wrestling with a political article for the N. A. R. [see next letter] with a 
mind as slow as cold molasses. At intervals somebody bombarded me 


10The second, third, and fourth pages of this MS contain a second letter, dated 
“Thursday; which is reproduced except for the first and last sentences in Letters, I, 
397-9- 
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with newspapers containing F[ields]. & O|sgood].’s (late T[icknor]. 
& Flield].’s) lists of recent publications. But I was casemated. Now I 
come out under a flag of truce to hold parley with my natural enemies. 
And first, will you give my regards to Mr [James R. ] Osgood & say that 
I am much obliged to him for sending me a notice of my book in the 
‘Albany Argus’? If he should be writing to Mr [John Godfrey] Saxe, 
will he be good enough to thank him from me for his cordial words 
which gave me great pleasure? .. ." 


When a communication from Fields crossed his own, Lowell was 
obliged to write again the following day. He was then in the midst 
of prose essaying, having just scored a hit with “On a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners” (referred to below as “the other”). The 
“political screed” that Osgood was impatient to get was “A Look 
Before and After, which appeared in the North American Review 
for January, 1869. At the same time, Lowell’s conscience was bother- 
ing him, for he felt that his poem “The Flying Dutchman” had 
missed fire badly. Earlier in December he had written that he ought 
not to have accepted Fields’ check for the piece. The conception 
was good, he explained, but the verses were bad.” 


Elmwood, 21st Decr 
1868 
My dear Fields, 

I wrote you yesterday, & it shows the folly of ever doing one’s duty 
in that respect too soon, for this morning comes a note from you & 
another from F. O. & Co—both [of] which birds might have been killed 
with one stone, if I had only waited. Now first for business. Tell Mr 
Osgood (for though the voice is the voice of Jacob the hand is that of 
Esau) that the printers will have the last of my copy tomorrow. They 
would have had it today but that it is my lecture-day when I am always 
nervous as a terrier & worrying myself for want of anything better to 
worry. The last of my political screed they got on Saturday & poor 
enough at that, for I too readily followed the base example of the Man 
in the Moon & came down (with my copy) too soon. I needed more 
proguing (which on the part of the printers always rhymes with pro- 
roguing on mine) & is highly exhilarating to the political thinker. It is 
an awful responsibility to be wise (& let Mr Osgood consider how often 
I have had to be so in the A. M. & N. A. R.) & I never can be without 


11Qmitted portion in Letters, II, 13-14. 
12See Letters, I, 397-8. 
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a file of bayonets to urge me on. When the bayonets begin to prick, then 
I suddenly find (like a man at a public dinner with his speech) that I have 
my w isdom somewhere about me. But any how, the printers have the 
article, & I'll lay a wager Mr Osgood won't read what he’s in such a hurry 
to get. 

Now as for that other essay, my dear Fields, I have lots of comical 
things buzzing about in my head, but they have not gathered their honey 
yet. Tam glad the other was moderately successful. It ought to have been 
a great deal better, & whatever good there was in it was more than set 
off by the Flying Dutchman|,| who was certainly Dutch enough but 
showed no talent for flying. Hugged the earth pretty close he did! “How- 
ever, I shall go to w ork on 1 something as soon as I can, though I ought to 
lie fallow for a year...."* 

The only correction I have to make in “Under the Ws,’ is in the verse 
“Dora arose, a shepherd of the hills” where the commy has got knocked 
out after arose. Have that made commry il faut & I know of nothing else. 
But I am not a very constant reader of Lowell’s poems, though I am 
beginning to be persuaded there must be something good in the book. wai 

Yours ever 


Fabius C. Lowell. 


The next letter in the correspondence shows Lowell still the pun- 
ster and still eager to turn an honest dollar with his writing. The 
record does not make clear what sort of a publishing proposal Fields 
suggested, but he may have projected an annual volume of essays 
collected from Lowell’s periodical contributions. Two such volumes, 
Among My Books and My Study Windows, were published in 
1870 and 1871. 


Elmwood, 12th Jany, 1869. 

My dear Fields, 

any arrangement that will pay me three hundred dollars a year for 
ten years strikes me as judicious & even praiseworthy. If you had even 
said three thousand, I should not have resented it. I ought to read them 
over before they are printed, but I don’t know w hether I should have 
the patience. Perhaps it would be as well to send me the proofsheets & 
let me have my share in the damage you are going to do the general eye. 
I think the oculists & spectacle- -makers ought to pay something to the 


author for ev ery copy sold. 
14 


13Qmitted portions in M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Memories of a Hostess (Boston, 
1922), p. 112. 


14Qmitted paragraph in New Letters, p. 131. 
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Will you have a copy of “Under the Billows or dredgings from the 
Atlantic” sent to Paul H. Hayne, Augusta, Ga[.], & one ‘to W hittier, & 
charge the same to me? Also to C. P. Cranch{. | 1267 Broadway[,] New 
York? I think it is 1267—but you doubtless have a New York directory. 

With kind regards to Mrs Fields, 

Yours always 


J.RL. 


P. S. In the Diamond edition you will of course change the title of 


“Under the Willows” to “Among the Carats”? "Twill go down better 
with the farmers. 


The final letter in this sequence departs from the usual business 
of editing and publishing. Written a few days before Lowell ac- 
cepted Mr. and Mrs. Fields’ offer to take his daughter Mabel to 
Europe the following spring, it shows the writer as an affectionate 
father and a warm, devoted friend. 


Elmwood, Thursday. 
| January 14, 1869? | 
My dear Mrs Fields, 

Mabel had such a pleasant visit with you, that I am sure you will be 
pleased by the report of a disinterested third person—the ‘ ‘midman old” 
of the child’s rhyme who “sits & sees?’ She tells me she had a delightful 
time & liked both of you so much, as I do likewise in a middle- aged kind 
of way—the only one natural to the editor of a Quarterly Review. 

So pray be good enough to accept my thanks for your kindness to 
my little girl, who is, I think, a pretty nice little girl in her w ay. (Here I 
am interrupted by a Mr Tuckwell from New Bedford, who wishes my 
— ofa large bundle of verses for which he is in search of a publisher. 

I advise him to send them to the Farmer’s Almanac & to begin upon a 
course of assiduous self-culture. He has just departed with a benevolent 
promise to visit me again! Judge whether I am in condition to feel 
friendly towards my kind—ev en in the most agreeable of shapes.) But 
in spite of every thing that feeds misanthropy, “& of the so many more 
things that fatten misogyny in these days when women insist on being 
strong & desert their impregnable citadel of helpnessness [sic], 1 am very 
grateful to you for having given a delightful week (& a whole uncareful 
week is a great deal as this world goes) to somebody whom I love. So 
let me forget Mr Tuckwell, if I can, & fancy myself thanking you in 
person & telling you how cordially I am always 

Your obliged friend 


J. R. Lowell. 
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Two years after the above letter was written, Lowell managed to 
secure his financial position by selling most of the land he had in- 
herited with Elmwood. The sale of the land gave him an income 
which enabled him to resign his Harvard professorship and to quit 
the drudgery of editing the North American Review. As a result of 
this business arrangement and after the marriage of his daughter in 
the spring of 1872, Lowell and his wife left for Europe during the 
following summer for a two-year sojourn. 


James L. Woopress, Jr. 




































Yeats’s “The Gyres”: Sources and Symbolism 


non DATE of this poem’ cannot be established with accuracy. Pre- 
sumably it was not completed by 1935, or it would have been 
included in A Full Moon in March, published i in November of that 
year; there was no autobiographical material in it that would have 
caused Yeats to withhold it from publication for some years after its 
composition, as he did in the case of some other poems. It first ap- 
peared in New Poenis, a Cuala Press edition of 450 copies, published 
on April 9, 1938. The date, therefore, should probably be placed 1 in 
either 1936 or 1937. There are sever ral poems in Last Poems & Plays 
(1940) which have a relationship to “The Gyres” in that they deal 
with the cycles of history, and the dates of these poems can be estab- 
lished; they were written during the period from July, 1936, to Jan- 
uary, 1937. | would suggest this period as a possible date for “The 
Gyres.’ 

The problem of the poem’s meaning confronts the reader in the 
first line, if not in the title. It is almost true to say that when the first 
line is understood so is the poem; at any rate the first line carries, in 
shorthand form, the whole of the poem’s message. This method of 
headlining is one which Yeats frequently used, and it arose out of his 
methods of composition. ‘Take, for instance, his well-known “Sailing 
to Byzantium, where the first line sets the theme with its statement 
“That is no country for old men?’ Yeats should correctly have written 

“This is no country for old men” When he began to draft the poem 
he wrote “All in this land” and went on to describe the Irish scene as 
the theme demanded. The original draft possessed a more logical or- 
der.* A statement introduced a description which followed naturally 
upon it, but, in the long and complicated process of alteration and 
fresh creation which occurred before the poem reached its final state, 
Yeats had moved to a new viewpoint. He had begun to write the poem 
as though from Ireland, but in the writing he moved, mentally, to 
Byzantium, and so looked back at his starting point from outside it. 


1W. B. Yeats, Last Poems and Plays (London, 1940), p. 3. 


*These drafts have been discussed by the present writer in “The Byzantine Poems 
of W.B. Yeats} Review of English Studies, XXII (1946), 44-52. 
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Thus there came, in the numerous revisions and rewritings of the 
poem, the word “That,’ which really summed up his view of Ireland 
as opposed to Byzantium. His first line is a summary, with the impli- 
cation of what is to follow. When he first wrote he merely stated his 
position with the introductory “All in this land? “This” does not 
suggest an alternative, nor did another even more direct beginning, 
“Here all is young.’ But, as he worked on, the alternative emerged 
more clearly, and his thoughts upon the contrast between life in a 
sensual and in an intellectual realm became sharpened. Hence the 
change to “That is no country for old men,’ which implies a contrast, 
and suggests that the speaker is regarding the object from a distance, 
as Yeats was. Yet the original impulse remained, the envy of the sen- 
suous; and so the contrast is heightened by the opposition which fol- 
lows, “the young/ In one another’s arms . . . ;’ a more obvious effect 
of reworking the material to give the touch of rhetoric, the clash of 
“old” and “young,’ which one expects from Yeats. The point to be 
made is that the first line is considerably enriched when the rest of 
the poem has been read; the rest of the poem is a masterly evocation 
of Yeats’s ideal Byzantium. The conclusion, however, is implied in 
the opening; its drama comes from the tension between two oppo- 
sites. The drafts of many of Yeats’s poems reveal this same tendency 
to alter the beginning in view of what the poem has become in the 
process of writing. The result is an addition of architectural strength, 
the building of the central pillar after an endless sketching and emen- 
dation of plans. The title will even act the part of text to the poem’s 
sermon, the rhetorical and dramatic sermon that follows, implied in 
the attack of the first line, a technique as easily learned from Rossetti 
as from Donne. But Yeats did not use it till he had long passed his own 
pre-Raphaelite period, till he could “dine at journey’s end/ With 
Landor and with Donne?’ 

In “The Gyres” the first line states theme and variation. To Yeats 
the word “gyre” carried an immense and evocative meaning,® and 
the reader must attempt to create in his own mind some of this mean- 
ing if the significance of the line and the poem is to emerge in any 


3Cf. Donald Stauffer, The Golden Nightingale ... (New York, 1949), pp. 10 seqq., 
and the present writer, “‘Gyres’ in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats; English Studies, XXVII 
( 1946) ’ 65-74. 
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fullness and richness for him. The word first appeared in Yeats’s po- 
etry in Michael Robartes and the Dancer, published by the Cuala 
Press on All Souls’ Day, 1920. Of the two poems in this volume which 
contain the word, “Demon and Beast” and “The Second Coming?’ 
the first uses “gyre” as a description of movement (the gull “gyring 
down and perning there”) as well as associating the word with the 
word “pern” (“Though I had long perned in the gyre”). The second 
usage in this poem is linked to Yeats’s personal system of thought, his 
ideas of life and death, of history and human character, all that is in- 
cluded in the two editions of A Vision and other prose writings. He 
described the poems of Michael Robartes and the Dancer as “‘a text 
for exposition,” and this second usage (in “Demon and Beast”) car- 
ries a hint of his system more explicitly than the first type—a hint, 
because A Vision was not published until 1925 and the earlier essays, 
such as Per Amica Silentia Lunae, are less explicit and more concerned 
with the mask than with the ideas of the gyres. But to understand 
“The Second Coming” in its full Yeatsian significance requires a read- 
ing of A Vision, for it is here that Yeats first provided a full descrip- 
tion of what he meant by the symbol. 

In A Vision a gyre is a diagram used to explain the progress of his- 
tory, which Yeats saw as catastrophic; a gyre was the spiral traced out 
by aline from the apex of a cone round its sides, increasing to its full- 
est expansion in the circle at the base of the imaginary cone. At this 
stage an opposing gyre began, the movement of history in the reverse 
direction, apex in each case coinciding with base: 


When, however, a narrowing and a widening gyre reach their limit, the 
one the utmost contraction, the other the utmost expansion, they change 
places, point to circle, circle to point .. . and continue as before, one al- 


Ways narrowing, one always expanding, and yet bound for ever to one 
another.® 


Upon this system, here reduced to its simplest form, Yeats built up 
a selective picture of history, a series of antitheses, traced out by a 
process upon the cycle of the Great Wheel, a period lasting about 
two thousand years, a twelfth part of the larger cycle of 26,000 years. 


iW. B. Yeats, Collected Poems (London, 1933), p. 446. 
SW.B. Yeats, A Vision... (London, 1925), p. 131. 
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The dramatic twist Yeats gave to this scheme caused it to leap into 
poetic life in “The Second Coming,’ where he depicted the coming 
of a new civilization, the antithesis of the Christian: 

Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world.° 


In “The Gyres” Yeats implies all this thought—and all the poetic ex- 
pression of it in several other poems besides the two archetypal ones 
I have mentioned—and so when he cries “The Gyres! The Gyres!” 
he is stating a theme very familiar indeed to himself and to the reader 
steeped in his work. T hat A Vision is necessary to the understanding 
of the later work is implied in Yeats’s fear that ‘ ‘Some, perhaps all, d 
those readers I most value, those who have read me many years, will 
be repelled by what must seem an arbitrary, harsh, difficult symbol- 
ism;’ Those who had dawdled down the leafy lane of Yeats’s early 
meandering mellifluities were bound to be disturbed by the signposts 
to the noisy arterial road of his maturity. Or, to suit his hieratic mood, 
let us say that the cry of “The Gyres” is a trumpet blast to the initiate 
before the temple door rather than any personal human cry; its sig- 
nificance is known, its virtue is that of carrying a poetic multum in 
parvo. 

Then there is the variation. Who is “Old Rocky Face”? An ap- 
parently roundabout method of answering this question will, I think, 
enrich our understanding of the poem. Firstly, Yeats’s admiration for 
Shelley must be stressed. In his teens he often used to imagine himself 
in the role of a Shelleyan character, and his histrionic ability was suf- 
ficiently developed for him to fancy, as he climbed along the rocks 
and ledges at Howth, that 


I was now Manfred on his glacier, and now Prince Athanase with his soli- 
tary lamp, but I soon chose Alastor for my chief of men and longed to 
share his melancholy. ... When I thought of women they were . mod- 
elled on those in my fav ourite poems ¢ and loved in brief tragedy, or like 
the girl in The Rev olt of Islam, accompanied their lovers through all man- 
ner of wild places, lawless women without homes and without children.’ 


SW. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 210. 
7W.B. Yeats, Autobiographies (London, 1926), p. 79. 
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He admired the solitary nature of many of Shelley’s characters, and 
a passage in Autobiographies, dealing with the 1887-1891 period of 
his life, records that “‘in later years” his mind 


gave itself to gregarious Shelley’s dream of a young man, his hair blanched 


with sorrow, studying philosophy in some lonely tower, or of his old 
man, master of all human knowledge, hidden from human sight in some 
shell-strewn cavern on the Mediterranean shore.® 


( )ne passage from Hellas ran continually in his ears, and he quoted it 

Autobiographies. It describes Ahasuerus the Jew, whom some 
ir cam to be pre-Adamite and to have survived “cycles of generation 
and ruin,’ a sage dwelling in a sea-cavern, who 


May have attained to sovreignty and science 
Over those strong and secret things and thoughts 
Which others fear and know not. 


in Dublin Yeats was attracted to the Theosophists because 


they had affirmed the real existence of the Jew, or of his like, and, apart 
from whatever might have been imagined by Huxley, Tyndall, Carolus 
Duran and Bastien- -Lepage, Isaw nothing against his reality.° 


After going to London Yeats could not completely accept as para- 
gons of w Be Madame Blavatsky, the high priestess of Theosophy, 
or even the magician MacGregor Mathers, who “believed himself a 
born commander and all but equal i in wisdom and power to that old 
Jew??? Yeats had inherited too much of his father’s skepticism to be- 
lieve fully the ideas he propounded to himself. But the basic idea of 
the old Jew remained in his mind as that of a wise and detached ob- 
server of change, someone who had solved the problem of time, and 
knew the mysteries of the universe. In 1894 he wrote in a review of 
I-dwin Ellis’s “Seen in three days”: 


The angel sees the unchanging and change typified, respectiv ely, by the 
W andering Jew, who also sees all things pass away, but is himself ever the 
same, and Pythagoras, who remembers a thousand lives and a thousand 
deaths. 


‘Ibid., p. 212. 
*Ibid., p. 213. 
Molbid., p. 226. 
11W.B. Yeats, review in The Bookman, Feb. 1894. 
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He used the symbol again in a letter to George Russell (AE) dated 
March, 1913, and this letter makes it clear that he had begun to asso- 
ciate the old man and time in his own thoughts. He had also begun to 
formulate some of the ideas which later appeared in A Vision and 
were due to his Theosophical reading and dabbling in mysticism: 


You know too that a period of 2000 years was also given to us for the 
complete circle but we must of course not insist too liter ally on the figure. 
It has only an ideal existence and ends in one country sooner than another. 
One gets an average date. All this however is too remote to help us in our 
Irish crisis. | wish you would do that essay—it won’t be wanted for some 
months—laying down a cultural economic political policy of national 
unity. Not so much as a fragment of any philosophical system but as a 
practical advice in simple w “ords given to some young man. Had some 
young Greek found Shelley’s “Ahasuerus” in that shell strewn cavern, 
the sage would not have talked mathematics or even “those strong and 
secret thoughts .. . which others fear and know not,’ but given I think 
very simple advice, not indeed fitted to any momentary crisis but fitted 
perhaps for the next fifty years. This conception of Unity and Culture 


has become a cardinal principle in all exposition of the future of my 
system. es 


It is time to prove that Shelley’s Jew is Yeats’s “Old Rocky Face”’ 
This can be done by an examination of the drafts'* of “The Gyres” 
among which are versions with “old cavern man,’ for which in other 
versions “Old Rocky Face” was substituted. Apart from Shelley’s 
placing the old Jew in a sea-cavern, it is noticeable that Yeats gener- 
ally refers to the cavern in his own prose passages which mention the 
Jew; he obviously associated the two symbols closely in his own 
mind, a thing we would expect him to do in view of his essay on Shel- 
ley’s poetry in Ideas of Good and Evil, where he stressed the im- 
portance of Shelley’s continually repeated symbols.** 

If this identification of “Old Rocky Face” be accepted, then the 
links between “The Gyres” and Hellas can be drawn tighter. There 


12“Some Passages from the Letters of W. B. Yeats to AE? The Dublin Magazine, 
July, 1939. The passage in question appears even more as an indication of the early 
preparation for A Vision when compared to a letter to Yeats’s father quoted by Jo- 
seph M. Hone, W. B. Yeats 1865-1939 (London, 1942), p. 305. 


13In the possession of Mrs. W. B. Yeats. 
14W. B. Yeats, Essays (London, 1924), pp. 95-116. 
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is a persistent association of the Jew with the past, present and future 
in Hellas: 
. from his eye looks forth 
A life of unconsuméd thought which pierces 
The Present, and the Past, and the To-come. (Il. 146-8)*® 


Again, when Mahmud meets him, he stresses this relationship of the 
old man to time: 


Thy spirit is present in the Past, and sees 

The birth of this old world through all its cycles 
Of desolation and of loveliness, 

And when man was not, and how man became 
The monarch and the slave of this low sphere, 
And all its narrow circles... (Il. 745-50) 


and Ahasuerus replies by asking the sultan not to talk of the Future 
and the Past but to 


. look on that which cannot change—the One, 
The unborn and the undying. Earth and ocean, 
Space, and the isles of life or light that gem 
The sapphire floods of interstellar air .. 
Is but a vision;—all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams; 
Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 
The Fi uture and the Past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight—they have no being: 
Nought i is but that which feels itself to be. (Il. 768-85) 


In Yeats’s poem the three stanzas are a description respectively “Of 
what is past, or passing, or to come,’ or, as Professor Stauffer puts it: 
“Yeats describes a single situation in three superimposed (or spiraled) 
planes of time: the age of Troy, the age of Christ, and the present 
age.’ 

In each stanza “Old Rocky Face” is present as the constant in the 
clement of change. Professor Stauffer, in discussing gyres as symbols 
in Yeats’s poetry, comes to this poem ultimately: 


Gyres, representing thought i in its introspection, may be associated with 
stone, representing the permanent nature of thought. And this immobile 
'°P, B. Shelley, Poetical Works (Oxford, 1935), p. 451. Henceforth line references 
are to this edition. 
‘Stauffer, p. 46. 
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stony quality of fossilized thought may be given complexity—through 
variation if, in a single poem, the stone symbol might be expressed as “Old 
Rocky Face” (W hat do we have here? The Sphinxlike beast of “The 
Second Coming”? Or memories of native Irish mountains, Ben Bulben 
perhaps, which Yeats associated with supernatural happenings? ) “painted 
forms,’ “ancient tombs,’ “cavern, “marble? “sepulchre?’"” 

I would answer Professor Stauffer’s parenthetical query by suggest- 
ing that “Old Rocky Face” isa superhuman figure who is sufficiently 
outside time (and unmoved, therefore, by its inexorability ) and suf- 
ficiently advanced in wisdom, to understand the ultimate mysteries 
of life and, more especially, death. 

Both Shelley and Yeats portray visions of ruin, the destruction of 
civilized city life, both using sombre repetitions to achieve the effect 
they desire. Yeats begins w vith the repetition of “The Gyres! The 
Gy res!” and links his poem skilfully; in part he uses repetition of 
words: 

Things thought too long can be no longer thought, 


For beauty dies of beauty, worth of worth, 
And ancient lineaments are blotted out. 


But these three lines also employ a repetitive vowel and consonantal 
pattern with some deliberation. Shelley used a repetition of a and ¢ 
sounds: 

The roar of giant cannon, the earthquaking 

Fall of vast bastions and precipitous towers, 

The shock of crags shot from strange enginer y; 

The clash of w heels, and clang of arméd hoofs 

And crash of brazen mail... (Il. 817-21) 


There was also a more obvious repetition of words: 


The storm is in its branches, and the frost 
Is on its leaves, and the blank deep expects 
Oblivion on oblivion, spoil on spoil, 
Ruin on ruin.... (Il. 875-8) 


The point of this repetition is that the poets are thinking of a domi- 
nant theme, the cycles of historical change, and, as a result, they have 
an insistent beat running through their poems: the repetition is a link- 


17]bid., p. 43. 
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ing up, a completion of the circle, a regular ebb and flow. In Yeats’s 
case the insistence is probably greater because he was more conscious 
of the idea of antithetical rather than continuous progress. His con- 
trast is achieved by the repetition of the comment “What matter?” 
(used three times in the eight lines of stanza 2, and once in stanza 3) 
which he sets against the careful and subtle links of small words: 


Heave 70 sigh, let 7o tear drop 

A greater, 4 more gracious time has gone... 

Conduct and work grow coarse, and coarse the soul... 
Lovers of horses and of women, shall, 

From marble of a broken sepulchre, 

Or dark betwixt the polecat and the owl 

Or any rich, dark nothing disinter 


and the whole poem is rounded off by the last two words of the last 
line: 


On that unfashionable gyre again. 


There is, however, a marked difference between the two poems in 
their conclusions. Shelley’s theme emerges in the Prologue to Hellas 
where the living spirit 


... rolls from realm to realm 

And age to age, and in its ebb and flow 
Impels the generations 

‘To their appointed place, 

Whilst the high Arbiter 

Beholds the strife, and at the appointed time 
Sends His decrees. ... (Il. 24-30) 


In the text the Chorus sings how 


Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 

From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away (Il. 197-200) 


and later states that the Greeks “rule the present from the past” and 
finally reaches its triumphant conclusion in the final passage: 

The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return.... 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
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Fraught with a later prize; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies. 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 

Calypso for his native shore. 

Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 

If earth Death’s scroll must be! (Il. 1060-79) 


Yeats adopted the lines in “Two Songs from a Play” and rewrote the 
rebirth of Troy: 


Another Troy must rise and set, 
Another lineage feed the crow 
Another Argo’s painted prow 
Drive to a flashier bauble yet... *® 


He had been less outspoken in 1904, another time he had echoed 
Hellas: 


A Civilization is very like a man or a woman, for it comes in but a few 
years into its beauty “and its strength, and then, while many years go by, 
it gathers and makes order about it, the strength and beauty going out of 
it the while, until in the end it lies there with its limbs straightened out 
and a clean linen cloth folded upon it. That may well be, and yet we need 
not follow among the mourners, for it may be, before they are at the 
tomb, a messenger will run out of the hills and touch the pale lips with a 
red ember, and wake the limbs to the disorder and the tumult that is life. 
Though he does not come, even so we will keep from among the mourn- 
ers and hold some cheerful conversation among ourselves; for has not 
Virgil, a knowledgeable man and a wizard, foretold that other Argonauts 
shall row between cliff and cliff, and other fair-haired Achoeans sack an- 
other Troy.” 


But in 1904 there was only the slightest hint that he had turned his 
back upon the idealistic misty suggestive poetry of his youth to some- 
thing sterner. When he wrote “Two Songs from a Play” he was 
building up the stock of imagery that lies behind the terseness of 
“Hector is dead and there’s a light in Troy’’ And Troy, we must re- 
member, stood for him as a symbol of romance and love and tragic 
beauty; Maud Gonne was the Helen of his love poetry and his life. 


18Collected Poems, p. 239. Cf. Eustace M. W. Tillyard, Poetry Direct and Oblique 
(London, 1934), p. 74. 


19W. B. Yeats, Samhain, Dec., 1904, p. 17. 
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The utter emptiness her marriage caused resounds through the great 
love poem “No second Troy,’ a cry of desolation and finality: 


Why what could she have done, being what she is? 
Was there another Troy for her to burn??° 


In his youth he had escaped to Shelley’s sensuous dream world; his 
ideas on love owed much to Shelley; but in later life he would not 
accept Shelley’s cry for escape: 

Let Freedom and Peace flee far 

To a sunnier strand, 

And follow Love’s folding-star 

To the Evening land! (Il. 1027-30) 
He would not accept the idea of love which suffuses Shelley’s final 
chorus: 


Through the sunset of hope 
Like the shapes of a dream 
What Paradise islands of glory gleam! (Il. 1050-53) 


But the apparent zest and brutality of Yeats’s last conclusion in “The 
Gyres”: 


Conduct and work grow coarse, and coarse the soul 
What matter? 


remind us that he knew the twilight when young, and now at old age 
wanted not to minimize his love for all the beauties of civilization but 
to make a gesture of the defiance in the face of approaching night, the 
“growing murderousness of the world” The poem, in part at least, is 
one of his histrionic attitudes to death, death of all he knew and cared 
for, loved and hated: 


Now his wars on God begin, 
At stroke of midnight God shall win.** 


A. NoRMAN JEFFARES 


20Collected Poems, p. 101. 
21W. B. Yeats, A Full Moon in March (London, 1935), p. 69. 
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should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” for 

“vv,’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should se aie 
cram, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and lan- 
guage, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. | Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri) Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
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Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signature instead of page references: Sig. A3¥. If a work cited is ina series, 
the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, should pre- 
cede the place of publication. [ Example: Carl R. Fish, The Civil Service 
and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New York, 1905), 
pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number of the 
edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual of Style, 
11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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